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Market Prices To Be 
Used This Year For 
Security Valuations 


Commissioners ~ Approve Average 
Values Only For Bonds Not Eli- 
gible For Amortization 


BONEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Convention to Meet Twice a Year 
in Future With December Meet- 
ings in New York 








Market quotations as of December 31, 
194, will be used for the valuation of 
securities in the annual statements to be 
issued by insurance companies at the 
close of the current year. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
voted on Tuesday at the annual meeting 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., not to adopt so- 
called Convention,.or average, values 
again this year but to return to actual 
market value quotations for stocks and 
such bonds as cannot be amortized. The 
report of the committee on valuation of 
securities, which was adopted by the 
Convention, provides for the use of dis- 
cretion in security valuations under cer- 
tain named conditions and also for the 
valuation of certain types of government 
bonds not eligible to amortization. 

Economic Crisis Believed Past 

This action by the Commissioners in- 
dicates that both the state supervisory 
officials and the majority of company 
executives believe that the worst phases 
of the economic crisis have passed and 
that there no longer exists the pressing 
necessity for aiding insurance companies 
by allowing securities to be valued at 
higher than market quotations under a 
Convention formula. During the last 
year the market quotations for most first 
and second grade bonds have advanced 
and the prices of stocks, other than the 
railroad and utility groups, are generally 
at least as high as they were a year ago. 
Moreover, the business outlook is much 
more hopeful. 

_ Convention, or average, values were 
formulated by the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention in 1931 and again adapted in 1932 
and 1933 with modifications. This year 
many insurance companies voluntarily 
published their 1933 annual and 1934 
mid-year financial statements with se- 
curities valued on a market price basis 
and there was considerable agitation for 
a return to market values prior to the 
recent meeting of the committee on val- 
wation of securities, of which Insurance 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York is chairman, in New York. 

“ya a Convention formula was adopt- 
tS at a time when market prices 
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“‘Miy Mother Says” 


This letter pretty well states the case for Father and 
Son insurance, does it not? 


Gentlemen:—My Father is a business man, and my Mother says 
he is a good business man. He has just had me have my life insured 
in your policy. My Father wants me to be a business man like he is, 
and I want to be one too. He says no boy can be successful when he 
is a man unless he learns to save, and he says this policy will teach 
me to save and respeck my finanshul obbligations. And my Father 
says that this policy is valuble property, and will be paid for on 
installments like our radio and Mother's washing machine. I am 
going to help my Father pay for this policy, and I can do it, too. 
He showed me in the policy how the savings grow every year and 
when I am grown up they will help me in my kareer as a successful 
business man like my Father. 


Your friend, 


At slight annual outlay any father can have the stim- 
ulating cooperation of a son’s life insurance policy in 
forming success habits for his boy. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Unemployment Ins. 
Bill Expected In 


N. Y. Legislature 


Albany Authorities Debate Neces- 
sity of Amendment to 
Constitution 


COMPULSORY PLANS’ UP 


Comparison With Workmen’s Com- 
pensation State Fund 
Arrangement 


By Don Holbrook 


With the New York State Legislature 
Democratic for the first time since 1913, 
speculation seems in order as to what 
insurance legislation may logically be an- 
ticipated 

That the Democrats will sponsor as a 
party measure and attempt to pass 
through the legislature a much more 
drastic unemployment insurance act than 
the Byrne-Condon bill of 1934 seems cer- 
tain. While there are a number of leg- 
islative authorities who insist that a man- 
datory unemployment insurance act, call- 
ing for contributions by employers, can- 
not be put onto the statute books with- 
out a constitutional amendment, others 
point to the recent declaration of one 
of the judges of the Court of Appeals 
who stated in words to the effect that the 
present constitution is flexible enough to 
permit the enactment of any legislation 
necessary to the advancement and pres- 
ervation of the social structure. 


Those who believe a_ constitutional 
amendment is required if employers are 
to be compelled to maintain an unem- 
ployment reserve fund point to the con 
stitutional amendment authorizing the 
enactment of a workmen’s compensation 
law which was approved in 1913. They 
declare that unemployment insurance 
presents an analogous situation 


Think State Has Right Under 


Police Power 


The advocates of a compulsory une! 
ployment insurance law fortify their p« 
sition by declaring that the state in its 
warfare on unemployment in the preser- 
vation of society is endeavoring to pro- 
tect the public health and morals of its 
people and would be exercising its police 
power in that direction. They also dif- 
ferentiate between property held by an 
individual and a corporation and hold 
that corporate property has not the same 
rights of preservation as the property of 
the individual, as the corporation is a 
creature of statute 

The matter of contribution by labor 
to unemployment reserve funds has the 
united opposition of the State Federa 
tion of Labor and other labor groups. 
Their position is that unless unemploy- 
ment insurance is a national institution, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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FUTURE DOLLARS FOR 25¢ 


T° OFFSET FUTURE financial contingencies at 

a minimum we offer for every 25¢* of monthly 
outlay One Dollar of income guaranteed to the widow 
of the purchaser throughout her lifetime. 


This will greatly assist in offsetting future finan- 
cial contingencies of an existing estate, for a dollar 
one year may be 50¢, and later $2. For instance, if 
in 1896 you were an average borrower and borrowed 
$1,000, as dollars were back in 1896, and paid what 
looked like $1,000 in May 1926, and were by count 
$1,000, your creditor really got only $300; whereas 
if, in May 1920, you borrowed $1,000, as dollars were 
in May 1920, and paid what looked like $1,000 in 
March 1933, you really paid $2,800. 


*25 1/10c,—the accurate figure, based on 1/12 of the annual premium. 
The premium for $1,200 of annual income is $301.20 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
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Due to favorable experience in the 
past year the dividend rates on War 
Risk Insurance administered by the 
World War Veterans’ Association will 
probably be continued at the present 
scale in 1935. The government insur- 
ance is in a sound position largely be- 


cause of favorable experience among the 


ages of the insureds and adec- 


younger 
quate interest earnings. In October, 1931, 
the services of Fackler & Breiby well- 


known consulting actuaries of New York, 


were secured to make a study of the 
fund and William 
United States Government life 


much of his personal attention during the 


Breiby has given the 


insurance 


past three years. 

in a consulting actu- 
Veterans’ Act of 
1924 and such action was felt necessary 
by General Frank T. Hines, administrator 
of veterans’ affairs, and his associates in 
order to put the dividend scale on a 
sound actuarial basis and build up a re- 
serve to hedge against increased future 
claims. Harold W. Breining is 
ant administrator in charge of finance 
and insurance. 

In his position as consulting 
for the Veterans’ Insurance Mr. 
drew up tables from the actual experi- 
ence of the War Risk Bureau over a 
period of five years, applied existing ta- 
bles of life insurance companies and drew 
up a schedule of new dividend rates. The 
new table went into effect last January 
1 and will probably continue through 


1935. 


Converted From One Year Term 

When the Government under the War 
Risk Amendment of October 6, 1917, en- 
tered into the insurance field they select- 
ed from the milit: iry service men whose 
past experience qualified them for a po- 
sition in the new bureau. Among the 
men selected at that time was William 
Macfarlane, who is now a vice-president 
of the New York Life. The original poli- 
cles were for one year renewable term 
msurance which could be renewed each 
year tor five years after the end of the 
War at which time they could be con- 
verted. 
The end of the 


Provision to call 


ary was made in the 


assist- 


actuary 
3reiby 


war was taken as the 
Signing of the peace treaty on July 2, 
1921. At the end of the five year period 
i 1926 Congress voted to extend the 
period by another year so that in 1927 
somewhat more than 100,000 additional 
veterans and service men applied for gov- 
‘tnment insurance. The policies were 
issued without medical examination and 
no extra charge was made for aviation 
occupation or other hazardous risks. 

The basis of the plan is self- support- 
ing. The premiums are low since the 
sovernment bears the cost of the over- 
head. The premiums charged are the 
net premiums based on the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with 34% 





Problem for 


interest. While this premium is sufficient 
to meet mortality claims the war risk 
policy also provides total permanent dis- 
ability benefits without extra premium 
charge. This benefit continues for the 
life of the insured and becomes in effect 
an old age pension. 

Since the bulk of the 
this plan were between the ages of 20 
and 40 when the policies were issued 
and the rates were based on tables near- 
ly seventy years old, which give mortality 
experience in the younger ages as much 
more unfavorable than that realized to- 
day, the fund has met all claims and still 
built up necessary reserve funds through 
earnings. Instead of the 344% interest 
contemplated the fund has netted more 
than 414%. 

In the older ages, however, increasing 
death claims and disability benefits under 
the converted war risk policies present 
a distinct loss. Old army officers used 
the opportunity extended by the govern- 
ment, some coming in as late as Age 76 
without medical examination. These men 
for an extremely low premium have life 
insurance protection and in case of total 
disability receive benefits for as long as 
they may live. 

In view of these facts and that the-ac- 
cumulated experience of the fund could 
be used as a reliable basis, the adminis- 
trators of the Government insurance felt 
that a change should be made in order 
that they might fulfill their obligation of 
keeping the fund sound so as to meet fu- 
ture claims without the necessity of going 
to Congress for additional help. 

When the services of Fackler & Breiby 
were secured to make a study of the af- 
fairs of the fund to assure that they were 
being conducted in accordance with es- 
tablished and accepted insurance prac- 
tice, Mr. Breiby made certain recom- 
mendations as to dividends which were 
approved and put into effect this year. 
The dividend schedule was adjusted to a 
more equitable basis and dividends were 
curtailed or eliminated at the oldest en- 
try ages in order to keep up proper re- 
serves for future claims. 

The 1934 schedule of dividends recom- 
mended by Mr. Breiby was based on the 
actual experience of the Government life 
insurance fund. Under that schedule pol- 
icies on which the premiums and earn- 
ings were adequate to build up the entire 
reserve required on account of both the 
death and total permanent disability ben- 
efits provided in the policy received a 
dividend. Those policies which have not 
yet accumulated the necessary reserves 
will not become entitled to dividends un- 
less and until the reserves required have 
been accumulated, 

Helped by Government Funds 


Another source which has helped the 
administrators to meet claims has been 
the transfer of funds from the Military 
and Naval Appropriations under Section 


insured under 


302 of the World War Veterans’ Act 
of 1924. This section states in part: 
“Whenever benefits under United 


States Government life insurance (con- 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 
MADE SOUND for FUTURE 


Adjustments to Meet Experience of Rising Ages and Disability Made On 
Recommendation of William Breiby Who Has Been Working On 


Three Years 





WILLIAM 


BREIBY 


Member of the well-known firm of 
Fackler & Breiby, consulting actuaries 
of New York, William Breiby has par- 
ticipated with his partner, E. B. Fackler, 
in many important transactions and ex- 
aminations. He started his career as an 
actuary in the office of the late David 
Parks Fackler, famous actuary of his 
day. Mr. Breiby is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, American Institute of Actu- 
aries and Fraternal Actuarial Association. 
He is the author of several books in the 
actuarial field. 


verted insurance) become, or have be- 
come, payable because of total permanent 
disability of the insured or because of 
the death of the insured as a result of 
disease or injury traceable to the extra 
hazard of the military or naval service, 
as such hazard may be determined by 
the director, the liability shall be borne 
by the United States and the director 
is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer from the military and naval in- 
surance appropriation to the United 
States Government life insurance fund a 
sum which, together with the reserve of 
the policy at the time of maturity by 
total permanent disability or death, will 
equal the then value of such benefits. . .” 

Since many death and total permanent 


a claims arising among insureds 
under these policies in past years were 
directly traceable through government 


records as being the result of military or 
naval service, the subsequent transfer of 
funds under the above provision has 
helped to keep the Government life insur- 
ance fund in its present sound condition. 
It is evident that as time passes claims 
from ex-service men will be more diffi- 
cult to trace as resulting from military 





full burden will 
fund, 


or naval service and the 
ultimately fall on the insurance 


A $100,000,000 Comma 


An interesting sidelight on a 32 
above is that the insertion of a single 
comma, lightly referred to as the $100,- 
000,000 comma, would place the burden 
of meeting disability benefits on the gov- 
ernment and the life insurance fund 
would then be in a firmer position or 
larger dividends could be paid since the 
original premium was figured to meet 
death claims only. It is this additional 
disability benefit at no extra cost that 
had caused concern for the future sta- 
bility of the Government insurance. 

The comma which would have made 
this difference might have been inserted 
after the phrase at the beginning of the 
section reading, “payable because of total 
permanent disability of the insured.” 
Perhaps it was originally there as the 
statute was written by those who first 
drafted plans for the administering of 
the fund but as the act was passed by 
Congress it did not appear. 


Recommendations by Mr. Breiby 


existing conditions 
stated before 


In view of all the 
Mr. Breiby’s first act as 
was to study the actual experience of 
the Government insurance over a five- 
year period. By using rates of mortality 
approximately mid-way between those 
actually experienced in the period 1927- 
1931 and the higher rates according to 
the American Men Ultimate Table of 
Mortality and by using the rates of total 
permanent disability approximately mid- 
way between the rates actually experi- 
enced in the period and those according 
to the “Class 3 Disability Experience” 
developed by the Actuarial Society of 
America he developed a standard experi- 
ence table which he has called the “De- 
rived 1927-1931 Experience Table.” 

In making calculations and recom- 
mending changes it was assumed that 
any policyhalder reaching some advanced 
age such a§ age &0 could, and probably 
would, prove to be totally permanently 
disabled; under the terms of the policy 
Therefote in accumulating reserves it is 
to be kept in mind that all policyholders 
will either die or prove total permanent 
disability before attaining that age. 

Because the losses on term insurance 
policies exceed at all ages the premiums 
and reserves therefor, it was recommend- 
ed that no dividends be paid on those 
policies. On all other policies the divi- 
dend schedule was adjusted and for divi- 
dend purposes the policyholders were di- 
vided into three general groups: (1) 
Those whose premiums are more than 
adequate to provide the necessary re- 
serves for the two benefits; (2) those 
whose net premiums are less than the 
“Derived 1927-1931 Experience Table 
3Y%" net premiums but who have ac- 
cumulated the necessary reserve, because 
the actual loss experienced has been less 
than that provided for in the “Derived 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Harry Gardiner, John Hancock G. A., 
Was A Cashier When 17 Years Old 


Harry Gardiner, general agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at 225 Broad- 
way, New York City, celebrated his for- 
tieth anniversary with the company last 
Saturday. Part of the reason he does 
not look like a forty-year veteran is his 
physique; another reason is that he was 


to him confidentially, “You’ve made a 
mistake, picking this business. There’s 
no future in it. Most all of the insur- 
ance to be written has been written.” 
About two weeks after the debut of the 
new office boy an itinerant photographer 
strolled into the office, asking to take a 
picture of it. The photograph was made, 





Photograph of the Paterson District Office of the John Hancock Mutual Life just 
after Mr, Gardiner joined it forty years ago. He is the boy seated at the right of the 
picture. In the center is Superintendent John White. 


only eleven years old when he went to 
work for the John Hancock as an office 
boy in the Paterson, N. J., district office. 

Mr. Gardiner was born in England, 
but when he was four years old he was 
brought to this country, so that he re- 
members nothing of his life abroad. His 
father was in the silk business and for 
that reason settled in Paterson, then as 
now a great silk center. 

On December 1, 1894, Harry Gardiner 
went to work in the weekly premium 
branch office of the John Hancock in 
Paterson. His duties were to wash the 
windows, keep ledgers, sweep the floor. 
He didn’t get much encouragement from 
the agents in the office. Most of them 
were 60 years old or more, for it was 
difficult to get young men to go into the 
business during those days. From time 
to time one of them would take the new 
office boy into the corner and whisper 





HARRY GARDINER 


— 


showing the superintendent of the office, 
John White, and tucked away in a corner 
Harry Gardiner. The photograph was 
preserved by Mr. Gardiner—a reproduc- 
tion of it hangs on the wall of his pres- 
ent office—and it is printed with this,ar- 
ticle. Although White was superintend- 
ent of the Paterson office his immediate 
superior was in New York, George R. 
Hill, who was manager of all New Jersey 
as well as New York City. 


Becomes Cashier, Then Debit Agent 


After six years, when he had grown 
to be 17 years old, Mr. Gardiner was 
made cashier of the Paterson office. Next 
year he went to Passaic as an agent on 
a weekly premium debit and stayed at 
that for about five years. In 1907 he was 
made a cashier again, this time in Phil- 
adelphia. He was moved to Bridgeport, 
Conn., as cashier there, but three years 
later, in January of 1915, he was placed 
in charge of a group of weekly premium 
agents as assistant superintendent. For 
three years, in 1915-16-17, he was the 
leading assistant for the company in the 
State. 

In 1917 the company appointed Mr 
Gardiner supervisor of the Albany Ordi- 
nary agency. It was an innovation to 
give a position of this type to a weekly 
premium assistant. The experiment was 
successful. Production of the agency was 
increased from $500,000 annually to $3,- 
500,000. 


Comes to New York in 1921 


In 1920, as a result of his Albany ex- 
perience, Mr. Gardiner was sent to Kan- 
sas City to open a new agency there. 
The office flourished and in 1921 Mr. 
Gardiner was called back, practically into 
his home territory, to take over the Wil- 
liam F. Compton agency in New York 
City. Primarily a brokerage office, it had 
only one full-time agent, the late Clar- 
ence Swift, who two months ago dropped 
dead while en route to see a prospect. 

This was built into the agency that 
Mr. Gardiner manages today. Now there 
are twenty-five full-time agents and the 
peak production was in 1928 at a ficure 
of $15,000,000. The average production 
for the years since Mr. Gardiner took 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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cAn Important Statement from 
President Roosevelt's address to the 
Advisory Council of the National 


Conference on Economic Security. 


“Old age is at once the most 
certain and for many people the 
most tragic of all hazards. There 
is no tragedy in growing old, 
but there is tragedy in growing 


old without means of support.” 


President Roosevelt’s observation should 
move Life Underwriters to re-dedicate 
themselves to the wonderful opportunity 
they have for serving their fellowman 
by selling assured Retirement Income 
through Life Insurance. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL PROPOSALS 
COMMAND FAVORABLE ATTENTION 





Production Manager: WHEELER H. Kina, c.L.v. 
Brokerage Manager: Haro.tp H. Moore, c.t.v. 
Office Manager: F. A. B. Stanton 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


EDWARD W. ALLEN + H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 





217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-3873 
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H. B. Hill Found Shot; 
Abr. Lincoln Life Head 


FOUNDED COMPANY YEARS AGO 





Either Suicide or Murder a Possibility 
Following Lindquist-Baiata 
Exposure 





Exposure last week of the attempted 
looting of the Abraham Lincoln Life of 
Springfield, Ill, by a group of high-fi- 
nance operators maneuvering to get con- 
trol of the company, had a tragic climax 
Saturday when Harley B. Hill, former 
president and founder of the company, 
was found dead in his automobile with 
a gun beside him. Police authorities 
were divided between suicide and mur- 
der theories, holding either a possible 
outgrowth of the revelations of the past 
week. 

The sudden death of B. Frank Bush- 
man, president Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, in July was recalled. Bush- 
man and Hill had been collaborating on 
a deal for purchase of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life which fell through after Bush- 
man’s death. He was found asphyxiated 
in his garage. 

Hill was reported to carry $135,000 in- 
surance past the contestable period. 

Native of Missouri, having been born 
on a farm in that state, and a graduate 
of the State Normal School, Mr. Hill 
received his early business training in a 
bank at Green City, Mo., near his birth- 
place. He became cashier of the bank. 

Subsequently as agent he represented 
the Bankers Life Association of Des 
Moines at Quincy, Ill. While at Quincy 
he studied at the Gem City Business 
College. He resigned from the Bankers 
Life to become general agent for the 
Central Life of Illinois at Springfield, Ill. 

Founded First Company in 1914 


In 1914 Mr. Hill and a number of as- 
sociates organized the Commercial Health 
& Accident and a few years later its 
running mate, the Mutual Life of IIli- 
nois. He became the president of both 
companies. In 1920 the Mutual of IIli- 
nois was converted into a legal reserve 
company and the Commercial was con- 
solidated into it. On December 31, 1926, 
the name was changed to Abraham Lin- 
coln Life. 

Mr. Hill was also president of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel in Springfield. 

Earlier this year Mr. Hill and his as- 
sociates sold control to a group of Kan- 
sas City financiers who failed to live up 
to terms of the contract. The company 
reverted to his possession but was again 
sold, this time to the group headed by 
Joseph Baiata, ex-convict, and Gustav 
Lindquist, who became the new presi- 
dent but is now missing. At that time 
Mr. Hill became chairman. On revela- 
tion of the plot he resumed control. 





NEW STAFF MAN FOR N. A. L. U. 





Association to Have Civic Relations De- 
partment; Trustees Meet Here 
December 12 
The seventeen trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
meet with Theodore M. Riehle, presi- 
dent of the association, in the Crane 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday, December 12. The mecting 
is scheduled to begin at 9:30 a. m. In 
the evening the trustees will be the 
guests of Mr. Riehle at the managers’ 

dinner to the presidents. 

A question which will be brought be- 
fore the trustees will be that regarding 
the addition of a new man to the staff 
at the National Association headquarters 
in New York. Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association, has already made rec- 
ommendations for the new contemplated 
position. The new member of the staff 
in charge of a civic relations department 
will contact fraternal and social organi- 
zations with a view to accomplishing 
what President Riehle has termed mer- 
chandising life insurance and merchan- 
dising the ideas and ideals of association 
membership to the public. 
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is Is 
air Warning 


The New Year will be upon us 
before we know it. 


Resolutions will be the order of the day and 
this is a gentle reminder should the Life 


Insurance salesman care to make one. 


What could be better than to resolve to see 
that EVERYBODY INSURABLE IS 
INSURED. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFrFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Ben F. Shapro, ’Frisco 
Penn Manager, Resigns 


WELL-KNOWN FIGURE ON COAST 





First Drew Attention as an Oakland 
Branch Manager; His Biggest Year 
as a General Agent 

3en F. Shapro, well-known on the 
Coast, has resigned as general agent of 
the Penn Mutual in San Francisco. He 
was appointed in March, 1930. 

Mr. Shapro entered the business in 
San Francisco as a soliciting agent for 





BEN F. SHAPRO 


the Equitable Society and within a short 
time was made an agency supervisor. 
He was transferred to Oakland in Janu- 
ary, 1914, where he did well as.a branch 
manager of the San Francisco gencral 
agency. He was appointed assistant man- 
ager and was given half of northern 
California for territory. In 1924 he was 
transferred to San Francisco as manager 
of northern California. His peak there 
was in 1925 when the production was 
$26,500,000. 

Mr. Shapro was one of the first man- 
agers to use the unit system and many 
of his methods were copied in other cit- 
ies. At one time his unit system was put 
on the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in the form of 
a sales demonstration at one of its annual 
conventions. He has been an influential 
member of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. His offices in 
that city have been visited by hundreds 
of insurance men because of its inter- 
esting set-up. 

Mr. Shapro’s future plans will be an- 
nounced later. 





HARTFORD COMMUNITY CHEST 


The Hartford Community Chest cam- 
paign, which was managed by Peter M. 
Fraser, vice-president, Connecticut: Mu- 
tual Life, was brought to a successful 
conclusion with $811,920 subscribed. The 
H. C. C. shot for a goal of $787,000. So 
it went 3.1% over the top. 


RAUB HEADS FINANCIAL SECTION 


E. B. Raub, Jr., associate counsel and 
investment manager of the Lafayette 
Life, Lafayette, Ind., has been appointed 
chairman of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention. The execu- 
tive committee of the convention met at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., this week. H. V. 
Wade has been acting chairman. 


VORHEES TO TALK IN NEWARK 


Claude H. Vorhees, counsel for. the 
Connecticut General Life, will discuss life 
insurance and the New Deal in his taik 
before the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey at its lunch- 
eon meeting in Newark on Monday. 
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New Laws Against Unauthorized 
Concerns Suggested By U. A. Gentry 


Arkansas Commissioner Urges Convention to Ask 
Congress for Barring of Mails; Would Also 


Pending the enactment of more uni- 
form insurance laws by the forty-eight 
states it would be helpful in the un- 
authorized companies problem if the fol- 
lowing steps were taken, according to 
J. A. Gentry, Insurance Commissioner 
of Arkansas, who addressed the Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at 5t. 
Petersburg, Fla., this week: 

It should be undertaken to bring all 
companies and associations of what- 
ever name and character, that are es- 
sentially insurance companies, under 
the supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State. 

Laws should be enacted giving the 
Commissioner the power to cancel the 
license of an insurance company that 
goes into a foreign state and _ solicits 
business without having complied with 
the laws of the foreign jurisdiction. 

It is my opinion that the laws of the 
respective states could be supplement- 
ed to an advantage by proper and ju- 
dicious legislation by Congress. 

An objection has been urged to this 
latter suggestion growing out of a fear 
that if Congress should be induced to 
pass any form of legislation affecting the 
supervision or regulation of insurance 
that it would be an opening wedge that 
would finally result in the Federal Gov- 
ernment completely taking over the con- 
trol and regulation of insurance. 

Unless the Constitution of the United 
States is amended so as to give to Con- 
gress the right to legislate concerning in- 
surance, or the Supreme Court of the 
United States nullifies a long line of de- 
cisions, there can be no justification for 
such apprehension. 

Insurance is not commerce, either in- 
terstate or intrastate; therefore, Con- 
gress has no power to pass laws in any 
manner affecting the same. From this, 
however, it is not to be understood that 
Congress does not have authority to deny 
the use of the United States mails to the 
furtherance of a business that adversely 
affects the interest of the citizens of the 
respective states. 

It has been uniformly held that the 
delegation of power to Congress to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads 
authorized Congress to exclude objection- 
able matter from the mails. In the case 
of Re. Jackson, 96 U. S. 727, the Supreme 
Court considered the extent of this grant 
to Congress, in which opinion Mr. Justice 
Field says: 

“All that Congress meant by this Act 
was, that the mails should not be used 
to transport such corrupting publications 
and articles and that anyone who at- 
tempted to use it for that purpose should 
be punished. The same inhibition has 
been extended to circulars concerning 
lotteries—institutions which are supposed 
to have a demoralizing influence upon 
the people.” 

If Congress may prohibit the use of 
the mail for lottery advertising, it would 
appear reasonable that they may also 
prohibit the use of the mail in soliciting 
insurance in states where they are not 
authorized, unless the court should make 
a distinguishing difference that in one 
case moral turpitude was involved and in 
the other legitimate business. Any leg- 
islation along those lines should be pro- 


Change State Statutes 


posed after a careful study of the con- 
stitutional questions involved. 

Radio Should Announce Authorization 

A more difficult problem is presented 
in connection with radio advertising. It 
would not be reasonable or fair to pro- 
hibit, if possible to do so, an insurance 
company from advertising over radio, 
and inasmuch as radiology has not been 
perfected to the extent that wave lengths 
may be limited to any given boundary 
line, the only fair suggestion would be 
to induce Congress to pass a law regulat- 
ing such advertising by requiring the 
company to announce in its broadcast 
the states in which it was authorized to 
do business, or vice versa, the names of 
the states in which it was not authorized. 

Would Arrest Officers 

In passing, there is another suggestion 
that may be worthy of note. A goodly 
portion of the unauthorized insurance is 
secured by personal solicitation with the 
knowledge, consent and encouragement 
of the officers of the offending company. 
In most states the solicitation of insur- 
ance for an unauthorized company is 
made a violation of the Criminal Statute 


and a finable offence which classifies the 
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crime as a misdemeanor. 

Under the Common Law, and by stat- 
utes in most of the states of the Union, 
there are no principals and accessories 
in misdemeanors, but all are regarded as 
principals who in any manner participate 


in the commission of the crime. The 
Constitution of the United States 
(amend. Art. 6) provides that “in all 


criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law.” The 
courts have, on numerous occasions, had 
this provision of the constitution under 
consideration and have made a distinc- 
tion between felonies and misdemeanors 
as to the place of the commission of the 
crime. In the case of the State vs. 
Chapin, 17th Ark. 561, our court an- 
nounced the following rule: 

* it seems, that in misdemeanors, 
where there are no accessories, but all 
are regarded as principals who, in any 
manner, participate in the commission of 
the crime, if a person in one state pro- 
cure the commission of a crime of that 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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NEW GENERAL AGENT 
J. Burton Webster Succeeds L, F. Say 
rese in Florida; Headquarters Will 
Be in Jacksonville 
_L. F. Savarese of Tampa, Fla., has re 
signed as general agent of the Penn M 
tual and will be succeeded by J. Burton 
Webster. Mr. Webster is a CU man 
has had extensive experience in kon 
insurance and banking, having been town 
officer of the largest bank in Arkansas 





J. BURTON WEBSTER 


For three years he has been a regional 
superintendent. 

Mr. Webster resigned from the Little 
Rock, Ark., bank of which he was vice- 
president in 1931 to come to the Penn 
Mutual as a conservation officer. One 
of his most recent activities at the home 
office was the preparation of a booklet, 
“The Follow-Through,” discussing the 
proper method of setting up insurance 
estates for the best eventual distribution. 
The material was also printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

The agency will be moved from Tampa 
to Jacksonville. 


MANAGERS’ ASS’N TO MEET 


To Hold Conference in Afternoon Prior 
to Presidents’ Dinner; Part-Time 
Question To Be Considered 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Managers of Greater New York will hold 
its regular monthly meeting on _ next 
Wednesday afternoon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel prior to the evening when 
it will entertain the life insurance presi- 
dents at dinner. E. W. Allen, general 
agent, New England Mutual, as presi- 
dent of the association will preside at 
the meeting. William J. Dunsmore, gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Society, is in charge 

of program arrangements. 

The meeting will start at 2:30 with an 
open business conference at which the 
subjects of recruiting and selection will 
be discussed. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau; T. G. Murrell, general 
agent, Connecticut General; C. Lamont 
Post, president, New York City C. L. U. 
chapter, and George Kederich, ex-presi- 
dent of New York State Association, will 
be speakers at this conference. 

The business meeting for association 
members only will be called at 4:30 and 
at that time the New York Managers 
will discuss the problem of the part-time 
agent and try to arrive at some agrec- 
ment as to what constitutes a part-timet. 
Also a nominating committee will be ap- 
pointed in preparation for the elections 
to be held probably in February. The 
formal dinner to the presidents will be 
at 6.45. 

FISHER EQUITABLE DIRECTOR 

Leon O. Fisher, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society of New York was 
elected a director of the society ata 
meeting of the board on Wednesdayun 
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They write no stories 


‘Taey write no stories, those thousands of human 
beings to whom life insurance means security, peace, freedom 


from worry. 


Every day, those events which never make the front page, but 
which are the fabric of life, tell the true story of life insurance. Fires 
are lighted in the morning and the day faced with the courage 
which knows there is safety ahead; families rest content at night, 


unhaunted by nameless fears for the future. 


Back of many a policy is a tale of human courage, of pathos, of 
romance, but these dramatic incidents merely punctuate the real 
story of life insurance. Its most vital chapters are written as it 
quietly and without fanfare steadies the pulse of the routine 


world, in which most of us live. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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L.O.M. A. Graduate Course Includes 
Practical Study of Risk Selection 


Much Research Done to Provide Material for Advanced 
Students; Adam, Rydgren, Holt and Barber 
Headed Committees 


The graduate study course of the Life 
Office Management Association will be 
given for the first time this year and 
the association has issued a syllabus of 
the course, which is Course III and in- 
cludes major and minor subjects. The 
classes are in life office management, un- 
derwriting of risks, and home office ac- 
counting. Of these the student is to se- 
lect one as a major and one as a minor, 
depending upon their closeness to his 
actual home office work. Office manage- 
ment is a required minor except when 
taken as a major. 

The course on underwriting of risks 
is arousing considerable attention as it 
is believed to be the first time that such 
a comprehensive practical study of the 
subject has been made possible. Most 
of the reference material in this course 
comes from the printed proceedings of 
meetings of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors, Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association, American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America. The student is re- 
ferred not only to papers that have been 
presented before these societies but also 
to informal discussions that cleared 
points and are printed in the records. 

The life office management course of 
study is chiefly of papers that have been 
presented at meetings of the L.O.M.A. 
itself. The accounting course uses text- 
books for general accounting and 
L.O.M.A. records for special insurance 
features of accounting. 


Fellowship Degree for Those Passing 


During the past two years the Life 
Office Management Association Institute 
has been giving the elementary courses 
I and II, which have been passed by a 
large number of home office employes 
who thereby became eligible for the de- 
gree of associate. They will now have 
the opportunity of taking the graduate 
course, No. IIT 

Upon passing the examination and 
upon presentation of a thesis of 5,000 
words on some subject selected by the 
student pertinent to the major subject 
and approved by the examination com- 
mittee. The thesis must evidence original 
study and application of the principles 


WRITING MANY GROUPS 


Daily Mirror, Dairymen’s League, Hotel 
and Chop Houses, Chain Stores Among 
Recent Risks Placed By Leterman 

Elmer G. Leterman, who recently 
moved to new offices in the building at 
30) Rockefeller Plaza, has been writing 
a large volume on Group insurance plans, 
including accidental death and dismem- 
berment and accident and_ sickness. 
Among some clients placed by him the 
past few months are these: 

New York Daily Hancock 
Group H. & A.—1,000 employes covered. 

Weber & Quinn, one of oldest coal concerns 
—Prudential Contributory Group in John Han- 





Mirror—John 


cock. 

Dairymen’s League—Prudential Group H. & 
A. This co-operative association represents 50,- 
000 farmers 

Holmes & Davis, public accountants—John 
Hancock Group Life and Accident. 

Bond Store Chain 
& A. 

Wilmer & Vincent Theatres, a chain of forty 
theatres—John Hancock Group H. & A. 

Warren & Arthur Smadbeck, salesmen of real 
estate lots—John Hancock Group 


John Hancock Group H 


Willmark Service Co., efficiency experts 
John Hancock Group. 
Jules Chain Stores, forty-two stores—John 


Hancock Group. 


and technique of the subject to an actual 
or hypothetical situation. Theses of un- 
usual merit will be printed and distrib- 
uted to member companies. 

Students successfully completing the 
examination and receiving an acceptable 
rating on the thesis will be granted a 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute Fellowship degree. 

Among suggestions made by the In- 
stitute are that students avail themselves 
of courses of study in local universities 
that are pertinent to the subjects. It is 
strongly recommended that the student 
allow at least two years for the comple- 
tion of his minor and elected major sub- 
jects. This will bring the full course to 
approximately four years’ time of actual 
study. The curriculum of each graduate 
course involves difficult assignments and 
it is recommended that this work be pur- 
sued only by mature employes willing 
and able to devote a considerable amount 
of time to the preparation. 

Registration for the graduate course 
this year finished December 1. Exami- 
nations are to be given in the Spring. 


Committee Chairmen Who Prepared 
Courses 


Malcolm Adam, assistant vice-president 
Penn Mutual Life, was chairman of the 
committee which prepared the course on 
selection of risks. A. A. Rydgren, presi- 
dent of the Continental American, head- 
ed the committee on life office manage- 
ment and Willard Holt, assistant secre- 
tary of the Provident Mutual, that on 
life insurance accounting. The entire 
educational work of the L.O.M.A. is un- 
der the chairmanship of William Barber, 
assistant actuary of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. 

Judging from present registrations the 
association expects to have 5,000 students 
taking the examinations for the three 
courses in the Spring of the coming year. 
Discussing the great interest that has 
been shown in the L.O.M.A. Institute 
during its two vears of existence Frank 
L. Rowland, executive secretary, points 
out that home office employes have come 
to a realization of the seriousness of 
their work during the days of the de- 
pression. 


Gallagher’s Chophouse, New York—John Han- 
cock Group. 

silly La Hiff Tavern, New York—John Han- 
cock Group. 
Hotel, New 


Madison York—John Hancock 


Group. 


PIERCE AGENCY A LEADER 





Newly Appointed Agency of Travelers 
in Philadelphia Wins in Group; 
Agents Have Long Service 
Though the connection is only a few 
months old the F. G. Pierce agency of 
the Travelers at Philadelphia stood first 
in its group in the recent production test 
conducted by the company for life, acci- 
dent and group business. All of the 
branches and general agencies were di- 
vided into nineteen groups, according to 
past records, so that the production test 
was a competition not only between men 
but between offices. At a recent dinner 
of the agency at Philadelphia attended 
by a number of home office executives 
there were eleven agents present whose 
period of service with Mr. Pierce in the 

insurance business totaled 135 years. 





GOOD WILL DEFINED 
Good will is the disposition of the cus- 
tomer to return to the place where he 
has been served well, rules the United 
States Supreme Court. 









































CLASSIFY YOURSELF 


From a pamphlet by the United States Government, 
the following table is compiled, showing how three men 
divide their incomes: 








Tightwad Spendthrift Thrifty Man 
Living Expenses..... 37% 58% 50% 
Education ............ 1% 1% 10% 
Ee 1% 1% 10% 
Recreation .......... 1% 40% 10% 
DMINIE sccteasevecees 60% — 20% 
100°; 100% 100% | 


An examination of this table will show that the 
Tightwad is extremely selfish. He devotes most of his in- 
The Spendthrift, 
who spends nearly all his income for Recreation and Living 
Expenses, is also terribly selfish. 


come to Living Expenses and Savings. 


The Thrifty Man is the only man who is wholesome. 
He is sensible as to his Living Expenses and moderate as to 
Education, Recreation, and Giving. Such a man comes near 
to being a fine American citizen. 


This table is recommended for study and thought. 
Self-classification will prove to be interesting. Try it, in 
order to decide where you belong and, incidentally, to deter- 
mine which class promises to make the most contented 
citizen. 


Incidentally, you might think also of Life Insurance in 
connection with Savings. There is nothing in all the world 
more certain and satisfactory in this respect than Life 
Insurance, and The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is prepared to serve your every need for Life 
Insurance. It has Agents everywhere, who will be glad to 
render expert advice to all who apply. Call them up and 
consult them freely—and frequently. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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To Get Data on Field 
Force Problems Here 


N. Y. EQUITABLE MANAGERS ACT 
i f Seceherd Discusses Memo- 
-“— of President Riehle, Na- 
tional Association 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
hoard of managers for the metropolitan 
district of New York took action on De- 
cember 3 relative to the brochure of 
President Riehle of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters which re- 
viewed the situation in the production 
feld with reference to competent and in- 
competent agents. The board passed the 
following résolutions : 

“Resolved that this board is in sym- 
pathy and accord with the aims of the 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters as set forth in his 
memorandum on “Three Basic Problems 
Confronting the Field Forces of Ameri- 
can Legal Reserve Life Insurance,’ and 
that we immediately proceed to obtain 
specific data from experience in Equit- 
able agencies in New York which when 
assembled will enable us to arrive at 
definitions and principles that will be ac- 
ceptable to, and enforced voluntarily by, 
the members of this board, in their own 
organizations, with all responsibility 
therefor resting upon them as members 
of this board. 

“It is further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded by our sec- 
retary to the Life Managers’ Association 
of Greater New York and to the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York with an expression of our will- 
ingness and desire to co-operate with 
them in arriving at a uniform agreement 
to be acceptable to and recognized by 
life insurance agencies in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York. 

“It is further resolved that a copy of 
the resolution be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters.” 





Louis F. Paret Dinner 
Had Policy Form for Menu 


A surprise party dinner celebrating 
Louis F. Paret’s sixtieth year was given 
in Philadelphia Monday nicht by mem- 
bers of his agency. attended by many 
Provident Mutual officials and other gen- 
eral agents. Mr. Paret is general agent 
for the Provident Mutual in Philadelphia 
and New Jersey, has twice been presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters and once president of 
the General Agency Association. He is 
also prominent as a life insuranc> 
speaker. 

A novelty of the evening was the menu 
card which was made up in the form of 
a sixty-year endowment policy on the life 
of Mr. Paret. The list of dishes was 
called Commission Sheet; list of speakers 
called Settlement Options (speakers in- 
cluded M. Albert Linton. Mrs. Louis F. 
Paret, Alexander F. Gillis, James W. 
Edgerton, Henry S. Peech, Lucien A. 
Hauslein, Alice E. Roché, Irvin Bendiner 
and Theodore Widing, toastmaster). 
Guests at the affairs were called Divi- 
dends while members of the agency were 
down as Guaranteed Cash Values. 





TRIBUTE TO GEORGE W. SMITH 


In observance of the fifth anniversary 
of George Willard Smith as president of 
the New England Mutual on November 

agents of that company joined in a 
one day sales drive. Plans for the drive 
originated in the office of Allen & 
Schmidt, general agents, New York City, 
and H. Arthur Schmidt, president of the 
company’s General Agents Association, 
made an appeal by letter through the 
general agents to the entire field force. 
His appeal was for at least one applica- 
tion on that day from every agent. In 
the Allen & Schmidt agency the effort 
resulted in the largest number of appli- 
Cations to ever be written by its field 
rce in one day. The total volume there 
was $250,000 














IN THE 
ANGLE” 


@ Just as the difference between an 


“IT’S ALL 


exciting photograph and a dull, flat, 
lifeless one may be the position of the 
camera—so the difference between stim- 
ulating sales presentations and boring 


ones may be in the “angle.” 


Interesting “angles” are essential to 
successful selling. We pride ourselves 
on our ability to give our agents dra- 


matic “angles” that pack a real punch. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
* 


General Agents for 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WE SPREAD 
TO 
PROTECT 


e “@ billion dollar stale” 
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H. B. Sutphen N amed 


Prudential Vice-Pres. 


TO SUPERVISE FIELD FORCES 
Vice-President G. W. Munsick to Con- 


centrate on Other Home Office Activi- 
ties; A. C. Metz Second V.-P. 





Henry B. Sutphen, second vice-presi- 


dent of the Prudential, has been named 
vice-president and will assume direction 
of the agency 
the supervision of Vice-President George 


forces, formerly under 


HENRY B. SUTPHEN 


W. Munsick, who will continue his man 
other activities in the administration of 
the company’s affairs. 

Mr. Sutphen, who has been a second 
vice-president since 1929, entered the 
company at the beginning of the cen- 
tury when he was enrolled as a clerk in 
Division J on August 1 of 1900. In 1906 
he was made junior assistant manager in 
that division and in the following year 
was made a full-fledged assistant man- 
ager. 

He was made a manager in 1909 when 
he took over the supervision of Division 
F, and later was manager of four other 
divisions. In February of 1918 he was 
named acting supervisor and in June of 
the same year became supervisor. 

It was in 1925 that he was promoted 
to the rank of assistant secretary, and 
in September of 1929 was made second 
vice-president. 

Other Promotions Made 

A number of other important promo- 
tions and changes were made by the 
company following Mr. Sutphen’s eleva- 
tion to vice-president. 

Assistant Secretary Arthur C. Metz is 
promoted to second vice-president. Su- 
pervisor Harold M. Stewart is promoted 
to assistant secretary of the Eastern 
group, and Division Manager Earl G 
Wilkinson is promoted to supervisor of 
the Northern group. 

Supervisor Harry H. Parberry is trans- 
ferred from the Northern group to super- 
visor of the Western group. Supervisor 
William H. Bettner is transferred from 
the Western group to supervisor of the 
Southern group. Assistant Division Man- 
ager Leslie S. Crater is promoted .to.man- 
ager of Canadian division. Assistant 
Manager Paul B. Palmer, Division C, is 
transferred to be assistant manager of 
Division G, succeeding Crater. John H 
Albers is promoted to assistant manager 
in Division C. 


MYRICK AGENCY WELL AHEAD 
Paid-for business of the Julian S. My 
rick agency, Mutual Life in New York 
for November was $2,723,161, more than 
a million greater than the $1,626,137 fig- 
ure for November of 1933. For the year 
to date total paid-for business amounts 
to $24,140,216.as compared with $18,670,- 

715. , , 
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Northwestern Mutual 


Meets Here Jan. 2 & 3 | 


20TH EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Program for Convention at Waldorf- 
Astoria Not Yet Completed; R. 
U. Hergesheimer Chairman 

Northwestern Mutual Life agencies of 
the east will meet in New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria January 2 and 3, for 
the twentieth annual regional convention 
of the agencies. Russell U. Hergeshci- 
mer of Philadelphia is chairman of the 
committee. The theme is “The North- 
western Way” and the meeting is in- 
tended to bring actual demonstrations of 
the sales value of the new selling ma- 
terial that has been made available to 
the agents during the past year. The 
program, not quite completed as yet, will 
be announced soon. 

The speakers from the home office will 
be President M. J. Cleary, Vice-President 
Edmund Fitzgerald, Director of Agencies 
Grant L. Hill, and Assistant Directors of 
Agencies Wm. Ray Chapman and Rus- 
sell P. Thierbach. The luncheon speaker 
will be Paul Speicher, editor R. & R. 
Service. 

The committee in charge of this year’s 
meeting is composed of Russell U. Her- 
gesheimer, chairman, Philadelphia; W. F. 
Atkinson, Brooklyn; Peter T. Allen, Buf- 
falo; E. T. Lothgren, Providence; J. Vin- 
cent Talbot, Newark; Clyde O. Law, 
Wheeling; and Harry S. Allen, Lancas- 
ter. Mr. Atkinson is in charge of ar- 
rangements and Clifford L. McMillen, 
publicity 





HOST TO ALDRICH, CAMPBELL 





Northwestern Mutual Life Entertains 
Chase National Bank Officials at 
Home Office in Milwaukee 


Northwestern Mutual Life was host to 
two prominent bankers last week when 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, and H. 
Donald Campbell, president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the home office 
of the company in Milwaukee. Messrs. 
Aldrich and Campbell with a number of 
other bank executives are engaged in a 
tour of inspection and survey of busi- 
ness in the West and spent one day in 
Milwaukee Edmund Fitzgerald, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mutual, 
officiated as host in the absence of Presi- 
dent M. J. Cleary, who has been attend- 
ing regional meetings on the Pacific 
Coast. Dr. Charles E. Albright, North- 
western Mutual’s leading producer for 
many years, assisted Mr. Fitzgerald in 
entertaining the visiting bankers. 





POMEROY ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

Reynolds Pomeroy, one of the general 
agents in New York for the Provident 
Mutual, entertained a group of about 
twenty people at dinner in the Canadian 
Club of the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednes- 
day evening on the occasion of the twen- 
ticth anniversary of his coming into the 
insurance business. Home office mem- 
bers of the company who attended the 
dinner were F. Phelps Todd, vice-presi- 
dent and insurance supervisor; Franklin 
C. Morss, manager of agencies, and Mal- 
colm L. Williams, assistant manager of 
agencies 


INDIANAPOLIS INCREASE 
Life insurance sold in Indianapolis dur- 
ing October showed an increase of 11.4% 
over sales in September, Mansur B. 
Oakes, secretary-treasurer of the General 
Agents’ Association of Indianapolis, has 
announced. During the month of Oc- 
tober 1,640 paid applications were re- 
ceived for a total of $365,842. The figures 
were gathered from offices doing 85% of 

the insurance business in the city. 


BABY CHEWS POLICY 
An American Central Life policyholder 
recently requested a new contract for 
an unusual reason. The original had been 
chewed up by her baby. 
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Is Estate Planning Salesmanship ? 














| 

|Q@"OME people have gotten the idea 
that the Home Life’s plan of Client 
Building Through Estate Planning is a 
| substitution for salesmanship. Actually 
|it ts salesmanship of the highest order. 
| John H. Paterson, founder of the 
| National Cash Register Company, and 
|probably one of the greatest salesman 





requirement of Mr. Paterson’s de- 
scription of salesmanship. 

The basic soundness of the plan prob- 
ably explains why the Home Life is 
showing a gain in volume of new busi- 
ness nearly three times as great as the 
average of all companies. 

The deliberate attempt of the Com- 
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A Planned Estate Chart Does All 


| 

| 

| 

|of his time, once said that to sell you 

|had to 

1.—Analyze 

2.—Dramatize 

3.—V isualize 

| 

The Three Steps 

| The first step in the Estate Planning 

|nethod is the analysis of the needs of 

|the individual and family involved and 

ithe assets which are available for the 

| fulfillment of those needs. 

| ‘The second step is to dramatize those 

|needs and translate them into terms of 

\their fulfillment with the actual persons 
concerned. 

| The third step is by means of the 

|Planned Estate Chart which puts before 

|the eyes in the most simple and direct 

|fashion the life problem of the prospect 

jand life insurance as a solution of that 

|oroblem. 

| Does All Three 

| It is apparent, therefore, that the 
Manned Estate method fulfills every 


This: 





Analyze, Dramatize, Visualize 


pany is to furnish implements, shape plans, 
and provide an atmosphere that will 
enable the high grade _ professionally 
trained life underwriter to function at 
his highest degree of effectiveness. 


Definite Program 


The specific field method around which 
the plan and results are built is Client 
Building Through Estate Planning. 

A booklet describing Client Building 
Through Estate Planning is available 
and will be sent to anyone interested in 
it upon request to the Company at 256 
Broadway in New York City. 


(This is one of a series of advertisements 
telling what one company is attempting to do 
to solve the problem of the man in the field 
and to further the progress of its representa- 
and the itself under present 
Other articles in this series will 


appear later.) 


tives company 


conditions. 








256 BROADWAY - - 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 


On Agency matters address: C. 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. FULTON, JR., Supt. of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 

















ae 
Bureau Makes Study 

Of Automatic Loans 
REPORT SENT TO 125 COMPANIES 
Sales Research Bureau Also Investigates 


Practices of Premium Collec. 
tion and Reinstatement 





The Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau has prepared an outline of rep- 
resentative life insurance company pro- 
cedure regarding automatic premium 
loans and premium collection and rein- 
statement and has mailed copies to the 
home offices of its 125 member compa- 
nies. The outline brings up to date 
studies made by the Bureau several 
years ago. New data was collected from 
thirty-one companies in the United States 
and Canada on the premium loan subject 
and from sixty-seven companies on pre- 
mium collections. Companies range jn 
size from those having $50,000,000 in force 
up to $400,000,000. 

According to the companies which con- 
tributed their experiences with the auto- 
matic premium loan feature some have 
had very favorable results; others have 
found it most unsatisfactory and have 
discouraged or discontinued its use. 
Those who favor the automatic premium 
loan say that, from the policyholder’s 
viewpoint, its great advantage is that it 
keeps the policy in force on the original 
basis without any modification. It allows 
total disability and double indemnity fea- 
tures to be continued which under the 
extended form option would be canceled, 

The most outstanding development re- 
garding premium collection and reinstate- 
ment has been the effort expended by 
many companies to make their collection 
material as effective and attention-get- 
ting as possible through literature which 
is modern, colorful and has sales value. 





Union Central Life Adopts 
3% Reserve; New Dividends 


The Union Central Life will change 
from the 34% to the 3% reserve basis 
for all policies issued after the first of 
the new year, it has been announced by 
President W. Howard Cox. New issues 
will be based on the American Experi- 
ence Tables with interest at 3%. Re- 
serves on single and annual premium de- 
ferred annuities will accumulate at a 
guaranteed rate of 3%. 

Surrender charges will be the same as 
those established last May when a grad- 
uating scale disappearing at the end of 
the tenth year was adopted. No change 
is to be made in settlement options. 

“In anticipation of the change we based 
our new multiple protection policy, an- 
nounced a few months ago, on the 3% 
tables,” Mr. Cox said. “This is now our 
most popular policy and of course will 
be unaffected by the change.” 

Mr. Cox also announced a revision in 
the dividend scale, effective next year. 
During 1934, dividends were apportioned 
in the amount of 66-2/3% of the 1931 
basis. The new schedule, which returns 
to the regular contribution system, rec- 
ognizes that interest earnings have been 
more adversely affected than savings 
from mortality, and distributes earnings 
among the various policies in their proper 
proportion, according to current experi- 
ence. In general, when the dividend is 
derived principally from mortality, the 
dividend on the new basis will be larger 
than on the old; when derived principal- 
ly from interest, the dividend on the new 
basis will be smaller than on the old. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LEGION 

The Fidelity Mutual is enrolling a Loy- 
al Legion among its field workers in De- 
cember, stressing the responsibility of 
the agents to themselves, their managers 
and their company during the last month 
of the year. Attainable goals have been 
set up which include those who settle 
for at least five cases for the month and 
those who pay for $20,000 or more of 
new business. 
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4, L. Short Predicts 
Fewer Gov’t Holdings 


LESS LIQUID THAN IN PAST 





ident of Girard Life Discusses Why 
~~ Insurance Is Safe as the 
Nation Itself 





A reminder that life insurance is as 
safe as the nation and that any failure 
of insurance investments that brought 
about insolvency of the insurance insti- 
tution would have to be so severe as to 
wreck everything else in the country, an 
unthinkable contingency, was_made by 
Albert Short, president of the Girard Life 
of Philadelphia, in an address to the 
company’s agents which the c« mpany has 
just reprinted in booklet form. _ “Life 
Insurance Safe as the Nation” is the 
title of the book. en 

In discussing the investments of life 
insurance companies and how they show 
strength Mr. Short talked about govern- 
ment bonds, predicting that many compa- 
nies will not continue to increase their 
holdings in this field. He said in part: 

It might seem on a casual examination 
of figures that the investment in govern- 
ment bonds should be greater, inasmuch 
as it is recognized that they offer the 
best possible security and presumably the 
createst degree of liquidity, and it is for 
these two reasons that the investment of 
the life insurance companies in govern- 
ment bonds has very substantially in- 
creased in the last few years. Whether 
it would be wise in the future to increase 
this investment faster than the otaer in- 
vestments is open to discussion, but it 
is my opinion that it should not be done, 
chiefly for the reason that the interest 
rate on government bonds is below that 
which the companies are required to earn 
in order to maintain their policy reserves, 
and I believe that the companies can 
make other investments with a better 
yield that will be adequately secured. 

As to liquidity, undoubtedly, govern- 
ment bonds of the United States have 
been and are today the most liquid of 
all securities, but there are at present 
indications of some change in this re- 
spect. The total outstanding amount of 
bonds and other forms of obligation of 
the United States is about $27,000,000.000. 
At present over 50% of these securities 
are owned by the banks, and they have 
been acquired chiefly for liquidity pur- 
poses. The banks have an enormous 
amount of funds for which there is little 
demand for business uses, and they are 
today largely investment instead of bank- 
ing institutions. The time will come, of 
course, when they will resume normal 
banking functions, and then it will be 
necessary to dispose of the investments, 
or at least a large part of them. If this 
should come quickly, I doubt whether 
the banks could dispose of such a larg? 
amount of government bonds without a 
decided effect on their market value. In 
brief, I do not think that there is a de- 
sirable distribution in the ownership of 
government bonds, and for this reason 
it may turn out that government bonds 
in the next few years will not be found 
to be more liquid than other good securi- 
tiles which are better distributed as to 
ownership. 


Investments Well Distributed 

On the whole, it is my opinion that 
the investments of the life insurance 
companies are distributed as well as, if 
not better than, those of any other large 
business, including the banks. In fact, 
the diversification and distribution of the 
companies’ assets as represented by the 
mvestments seem to me to be particu- 
larly good and hard to improve upon. 

Of course, the life insurance companies 
have had investment losses and will con- 
tinue to have them to some extent, as it 
1s absolutely impossible to invest large 
amounts of money running into the bil- 
lions without incurring some loss. This 
has never been done and never will be 
done, which every intelligent person 
knows, and it is principally because of 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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WELCOME WORDS, these, to the 
hundreds of thousands of family men 
who tune in on Union Central Life’s 


*“*Roses and Drums” every Sunday. 
y 


True, they tune in to hear the in- 
tensely dramatic show, but they are 
also vitally interested in Daniel Stark’s 
brief stories of his experiences in life 
insurance. Proof of that is seen in the 
thousands of letters they write, asking 
for further information on _ policies 
that Daniel Stark has told them about. 
Direct leads for Union Central sales- 


men! 


This month Daniel Stark is telling 





STARK’ 


“Roses and Drums”’ listeners about a 
new Union Central policy—the Mul- 
tiple Protection Plan. At a cost the 
prospect can easily afford, this plan 
gives the complete protection every 
man wants both for his family’s future 


and his own. 


Tune in on the “Roses and Drums” 
program any Sunday at 5:00 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over the NBC 
Basic Blue network and added sta- 
tions. See for yourself why Daniel 
Stark’s radio talks have been so sue- 
cessful in laying the foundation for 
additional sales by Union Central 


Agents. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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Insurance Teachers 
Plan Annual Meeting 


TO BE IN CHICAGO DECEMBER 27 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, President, to Preside; 
Program of Speakers on Insurance 
Subjects Announced 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance, which has 
among its objectives the promotion of 
insurance education and the encourage- 
ment of research in the insurance field, 
will hold its annual meeting at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, on December 27. 
S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, who is president of the 
association, will preside at the meeting. 
Dr. Huebner is also president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

\ program of subjects all of immediate 
interest in the insurance field at large 
has been arranged and among the speak- 
ers listed are Ralph H. Blanchard, Co- 
lumbia University; David McCahan, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. H. W. 
Dingman, vice-president and medical di- 
rector, Continental Casualty Co.; William 
Leslie, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; Paul H. Douglas, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Lincoln H. Lippin- 
cott, superintendent of training school, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

At the luncheon meeting the speaker 
will be either George W. Goble, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, or Ernest Palmer, direc- 
tor of insurance for I!linois. The sub- 
ject to be discussed is “Regulation of In- 
surance Companies in a Period of Emer- 
gency.” 

\ business meeting of the members 
will be held following the afternoon ses 
sion. 

SUPERVISORS DINE MANAGERS 
Hosts to Agency Heads Last Night; T. 
M. Riehle, J. M. Fraser and Julian 
Myrick Honor Guests 
The third annual dinner of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York 
City was held in the Park Central Hotel 
last night with managers and _ general 
agents of the members of the association 
as guests. Following custom there was 

no formal speaking. 

William H. Holdsworth, Myrick agen- 
cy, Mutual Life, welcomed the guests, 
and members of the association, and pre 
sided during the informal program of th¢ 
evening. 

As honor guests with the officers were 
T. M. Richle, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; J. M. 
Fraser, president, Life Underwriters As 
sociation of New York, and Julian S. 
Myrick, a trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Each of 
these men made short talks. 

Officers of the Supervisors Association 
are Mr. Holdsworth, president; Jerome 
Siegel, Garrison Agency, Prudential, vice- 
president, and J. F. McGrath, Jr., Cerf 
Agency, Fidelity Mutual, secretary-treas- 
urer. Charles E. Genther, Fraser Agen- 
cy, Connecticut Mutual, was chairman of 
the dinner committee and in charge of 
arrangements. 


GENERAL AGENT IN OKLAHOMA 

Following the admission of the John 
Hancock to do business in Oklahoma 
Ferrel M. Bean of Decatur, IIl., has been 
appointed as general agent in charge of 
the company’s new office in Oklahoma 
City which will open December 15. Mr 
Bean started with the company’s De- 
catur agency as an agent in 1922 and was 
appointed agency supervisor in 1928. H¢ 
attended Illinois University. 


FRASER AGENCY AHEAD 
The Fraser Agency for the Connecticut 
Mutual in New York paid for $835,571 in 
November as against $819,097 that month 
last year. For the year to date the agen 
cy has paid for $11,183,400 as against $9, 
705,034 
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VERY month The Equitable sends out 

thousands of checks—checks that pay 
grocery bills, that keep children in school, 
that relieve distress. 

Of the many homes being supported by 
Equitable insurance funds, twelve are located 
on a single street in a small Pennsylvania 
city. Two years ago ten of these homes were 
being provided for by Equitable funds. 

At that time an advertisement was pre- 
pared, paying tribute to the fathers whose 
earlier thoughtfulness had made these 
homes comfortable and secure. That there 
are twelve now, instead of ten, surely justi- 
fies a retelling of the story. 

The first advertisement caused many a 
father to ask himself “Would my family be 
so fortunately situated? Is my insurance 
adequate to protect my wife and children?” 

It is The Equitable’s hope that this sec- 
ond advertisement will cause many more 


The Case Method—and you 


The Equitable agent who carefully fathers to give serious consideration to 


worked out the insurance programs that question. 
for these twelve families is only one 

of many who are professionally trained 
in the Equitable Case Method of plan- 
ning life insurance programs to fit in- 
dividual needs. Let an Equitable agent 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 





in your locality help you provide ade- 
quate and economical insurance pro- 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY ~ PEACE OF MIND 





tection for your family. 





SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 








Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
An Advertisement Published in Current National Publications 
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Mutual Life Policy 

As Christmas Gift 
FURNISH “GIFT CERTIFICATE» 
A Christmas Gift “That Lasts Lo 


Than Life Itself’; How Plan 
Is Used 


Nger 





The Mutual Life of New York has pr 
pared for its field force for use during 
the Christmas season a plan by which 
a father can present as a Christmas gift 
to a son, daughter or other relative 


Rag : 3 a 
life insurance policy. The company ha 


$ 


prepared gift certificates attractively en.’ 


graved with blank spaces to fill in the 
names which the parent can present on 
Christmas day. 

This certificate reads “To my (son 
daughter or other relative), This gift 
certificate is my promise to pay the 
amount of...... dollars and...... cents as 
ee premium on a policy in the My- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York on 
your life this year subject to your ac- 
ceptance by the company. 

“Present this certificate to (Mutual 
Life representative) who knows about 
my plan and will complete all arrange- 
ments for ‘The Gift That Lasts Longer 
Than Life Itself.” 





20 YEARS IN INSURANCE 





Dinner of Reynolds Pomeroy Addressed 

By F. Phelps Todd, Franklin C. Morss, 

M. L. Williams and Others 

Reynolds Pomeroy, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, has been in the insur- 
ance business twenty years. Before com- 
ing here he was in Chicago. For years 
he was a well-known New York City 
personal producer. These two decades of 
service furnished the theme of a dinner 
of the agency given in the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel Wednesday night. Among 
those who talked were F. Phelps Todd, 
vice-president; Franklin C. Morss, head 
of agency division, Provident; and Mal- 
colm L. Williams, assistant manager of 
agencies. 

The Pomeroy agency has ten full time 
agents. Among producers who attended 
the dinner was “Eddie” Driggs, the 
golfer. Others were these: 

Walter Burns, William Moorhead, Donald 
Pendleton, Sidney Howell, H. Williams, Norman 
Kley, Gerald Trentall, John Vichers, James Mc- 
Lellan. 





HARRY PHILLIPS, JR., SPEAKER 

Harry Phillips, Jr., Ralph G. Engels- 
man agency in New York City, who is 
the leading producer among the entire 
field force of the Penn Mutual Life, 
spoke before the meeting of agents in 
the Allen & Schmidt agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual, last Wednesday morning. 
His subject was “Why I Am in Insurance 
to Stay.” 





WM. ELLIOTT GENERAL AGENT 

William Elliott, new general agent for 
the Philadelphia Life in the home office 
city and eastern Pennsylvania, was con- 
nected with the Travelers before his new 
appointment. He was a member of the 
1924 class at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, where he played football. He 
succeeds R. S. Plummer, who has gone 
to North Carolina, his home state, and 
will open an agency there. The Elliott 
agency includes Reading and Harrts- 
burg. The Philadelphia Life has 4 
number of other offices in its home city. 





Cc. D. DUNNE IN HOSPITAL 

C. D. Dunne of The Insurance Index, 
Chicago, is recovering from a major Op- 
eration in Mayo Clinic, Rochester. Part 
of his condition is attributed to injuries 
sustained more than a year ago when he 
was slugged by assailants, following pub- 
lication of some articles in The Insurance 
Index. 





SMITH WITH PACIFIC MUTUAL 

W. Scott Smith is the new general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual Life in St. 
Louis. He was formerly with Chester 
O. Fischer, who is general agent in that 
city for the Massachusetts Mutual. 
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ell a man the importance of a Program of 
Life Insurance designed to suit his particular 


situation and he will be interested in buying 





























the policy or policies necessary to complete 


his Program as fast as his means permit. 


The headline of the Metropolitan's message 
in the December magazines* “Picture a Life 
Insurance Program built especially for you” 
is a suggestion which may help to solve suc- 


cessfully many of your prospect's problems. 


Even though a man is unable to make more 
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than a modest start in carrying out his Program, 
he is likely to be interested in a thoughttul 


plan laid out especially for him. 


*k Business Week, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Forbes, 


Nation's Business, Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Unauthorized Companies Situation 


(Continued from Page 6) 


grade in another state, through even a 
guilty agent, the procurer is regarded as 
a principal in the offence, and as being 
present, in contemplation of the law, 
where it is committed, and answerable 
there for the crime. Commonwealth vs. 
Gillespie et al., 7 Serge. & Rawle 478; 
People vs. Adams, ubi sup.; Barkhamsted 
vs. Parsons, 3 Conn. Pre. 1; The King 
vs. Johnson, 6 East Rep. 583.” 

If the officers of these so-called insur- 
ance companies were dragged out of 
their own state and tried in the state 
where the offence has been committed 
and forced to pay some of the heavy 
penalties provided by local statute, it 
might have a very wholesome and de- 
terring effect. The only trouble with this 
method of procedure is that the comity 
between states regarding the granting of 
extradition does not apply to the com- 
mission of a misdemeanor. No governor, 
however, is prohibited from the granting 
of extradition papers from another state 
for the commission of a misdemeanor, 
and if properly presented, I do not be- 
lieve many of them would refuse on tech- 
nical grounds. 


Insurance Outfits That Commissioner 
Can’t Control 


I wish to recur, however, and if pos- 
sible, emphasize the first two suggestions 
heretofore made for curbing the opera- 
tions of unlicensed insurance companies. 
Of course, the first one, that Insurance 
Commissioners be given jurisdiction of 
all companies that are essentially insur- 
ance companies, is imperative, and no 
progress can be made unless this is done. 
With this accomplished, it is my opinion 
that other laws would be preferable but 
not absolutely essential. What good will 
additional laws do if they are not in- 
voked? With an awakened conscience 
on the part of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and a willingness to co-operate 
in a militant and aggressive manner the 
practices may be largely eliminated. 

I am not in accord with the idea ex- 
pressed that this Convention, as such, 
should not memoralize Congress for the 
passage of laws, or, that we should not 
aggressively champion any needed re- 
form. Out of this organization should 
come a leadership that would eventually 
evolve a system of insurance laws where 
each unit would be so co-ordinated as to 
constitute a perfect whole. 


Asks for Committee on Uniformity 


I urge upon this Convention the neces- 
sity of a special Committee on Unifor- 
mity of Laws. 

I respectfully suggest that this conven- 
tion should endorse and recommend the 
following: 

(1) That all persons, firms, co-partner- 
ships, associations, companies or corpo- 
rations writing contracts of insurance of 
whatever form or character, be placed 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department. 

(2) A law in each state providing that 
no company of that state could transact 
business in any other state without being 
licensed in such state, and that no for- 
eign company would be admitted which 
transacted an unlicensed business in any 
other state. 

(3) Supplemental laws by Congress af- 
fecting advertising by radio and through 
the mails. 

(4) That we recognize and emphasize 
the fact that each State Department is 
only a part of a great co-ordinated sys- 
tem, and therefore, we covenant, each 
with the other, to give our hearty co- 
operation to our fellow Commissioners 
in the elimination of unauthorized insur- 
ance. 

Situation As It Now Stands 

In presenting the problem as it now 
stands Mr. Gentry said: I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that in some states 
certain organizations that are essentially 
insurance companies are tolerated by leg- 
islative enactment, that are specifically 
exempted from the insurance laws, and 


therefore, the Commissioners have no 
jurisdiction and can exercise none. This 
is true in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado and Texas, and a careful check 
might reveal many others. 

Louisiana Outfits Called “Trade Unions” 

In the free State of Louisiana a num- 
ber of trade unions have been incorpo- 
rated under an Act of Congress passed 
in 1886 entitled, “An Act to Legalize the 
Incorporation of National Trade Unions.” 
In the first section of the Act a trade 
union is defined as any association of 
working people “For the purpose of aid- 
ing its members to become more skillful 
and efficient workers, the promotion of 
their general intelligence, the elevation 
of their character, the regulation of their 
wages and their hours and conditions of 
labor, the prosecution of their trade or 
trades, the raising of funds for the bene- 
fit of sick, disabled or unemployed mem- 
bers of the families of deceased mem- 
bers, or for such other object or objects 
for which working people may lawfuiiy 
combine, having in view their mutual pro- 
tection or benefit.” 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
the Act be construed as authorizing the 
operation of anything that resembles an 
insurance company further than to raise 
funds for the benefit of sick, disabled or 
unemployed members, or the families of 
deceased members, yet they not only pro- 
pose to write fire, life and other forms 
of insurance but have actually been suc- 
cessful in victimizing great numbers of 
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people in several of the states. They 
make bold to announce to the public that 
they do not have to comply with any 
state law and that they are exempt from 
any local state supervision or regulation. 
Strange to say, they seem to successfully 
make a selling point out of a fact that 
should immediately arouse the suspicion 
of the insuring public. 

Largely through the efforts of the 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia Congress was persuaded to repeal the 
Act but the trade unions continue to ply 
their trade. 

In the State of Arkansas, by legisla- 
tive fiat, burial associations were de- 
clared to be investment companies which 
automatically placed them under the su- 
pervision of the Blue Sky Division of 
the Banking Department. (Probably the 
classification is not so inapt, after all.) 

These observations are made to indi- 
cate the complications existing and the 
very difficult problem of solution. 











yourself. 











His Famity may have been lucky, you'll have to judge that for 
3ut Jim Watson* never knew how good his life insur- 
ance was. Like many another man he bought a policy he didn’t 
keep up. Two quarterly premiums were paid, the next two were 
taken care of by loans against the first year cash value. When the 
policy lapsed on the anniversary enough of that first year value 
remained to extend the insurance to the following November. 
Jim Watson died October 25 and his wife received the face of 
the policy less only the loan and interest. 

*One of a number of other names would do because such claims are not 
infrequently paid by the Mutual Benefit. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « 


NEWARK, N. J. 





WANTS INDIANA CODIFICATION 


Too Many Loopholes in Present State 
Insurance Laws, Attorney General 
Believes; Expects Legislative Change 

sna, fray: s : 

Radical changes in Indiana insurance 

laws, which will bar some companies now 
doing business in the state, is the aim 
of Phillip Lutz, Jr., Indiana attorney gen- 
eral, according to a talk he delivered at 
the thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Indiana Fraternal Congress held in Indi- 
anapolis. 
_ “T believe our insurance laws need rad- 
ical revision,” he asserted. “They are 4 
patchwork of independent acts, full of 
loopholes and out of date with the spirit 
of the times. Some institutions ought not 
to be allowed to do business in. this 
state.” 

Mr. Lutz said he did not know what 
the legislature would do when it con- 
venes in January but he believes that an 
attempt will be made to codify the in- 
surance laws. He spoke of government 
plans for unemployment and sick insur- 
ance, asserting “funds for these purposes 
will be astonishing in size and sufficiently 
large to affect the security market and 
might be used to control price level.” 





Mutual Life of New York 
Adopts New Dividend Scale 


A new and slightly higher scale of divi- 
dends for 1935 has been adopted by the 


Mutual Life of New York. The com- 
pany states: “Generally speaking, poli- 


cyholders will receive larger dividends in 
1935 than in 1934. While the exact 
amount to be set aside for dividends can 
not be determined until the end of the 
year, the total to be distributed under 
the new scale will be approximately the 
same as for 1934, which was $29,249,944. 

“During the last few years of the pres- 
ent depression abnormal conditions have 
required reductions in the amounts set 
aside for dividends. It is gratifying to 
the company to find that its 1934 opera- 
tions render a further reduction unneces- 
sary.” 





SAM R. WEEMS RETIRING 

Sam R. Weems, general agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life in Dallas, Tex. 
and a million-dollar producer, is retiring 
as general agent and will be succeeeded 
by Horace V. Beckham, formerly cashier 
of the Weems agency but for the last 
year or two associate general agent. Mr. 
Weems brought the Minnesota Mutual 
Life into Texas twenty years ago an 
the agency has put more Minnesota Mu- 
tual insurance in force in Dallas than 1s 
in force in the home office city of St. 
Paul. He has been the company’s largest 
producer and leader in the app-a-week 
club for years. 





LONDON, ONT., OFFICERS 
Arthur G. Dixon of the Canada Life 
in London, Ont., has been elected pres! 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion there. Vice-president is John W. 
Warner, Mutual Relief Life, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. H. Thomas, Sun Life. 
The association will sponsor its annual 
educational conference of life underwr't- 

ers in Western Ontario in January. 
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CLINICS On Its Members 


| Brooklyn Agency Holds 


A “clinic test” in which one agent is 
chosen as a Clinical subject for analysis 
by the entire office is a feature in the 
operation of the G. V. Austin agency of 
the Aetna Life in Brooklyn. From time 
to time some particular agent is selected, 
the agency force gathers and the ses- 
sion begins with an interview between 
the agent and supervisor which attempts 
to bring out as many important points as 
possible concerning the agent’s sales 
technique, etc. Thereafter in turn each 
of the men joins in the discussion ask- 
ing questions of the agent and making 
suggestions. In this manner the agent 
who is being interviewed gains the view- 
point of the rest of the men and of 
course the entire group benefits by the 
discussion. a 

“We have found that it is a good 
means of reviving drooping spirits or get- 
ting men out of a slump,” says Mr. Aus- 


tin. 

The Life Actna-Izer recently ran a 
stenographic copy of such a clinic on 
J. M. T. Billson. Portions of this clinic 
follows: 


A Typical Clinic 


Supervisor Buckley—Mr. Billson, how 
much education did you have? 

Billson—I went through grammar 
school in England and graduated at age 
10, high school 4 years, 2% years in col- 
lege. Realizing conditions in England 
were not as good as they were in for- 
eign countries, I decided to come to this 
country. 

Buckley—Tell me, after you entered 
the insurance business, what kind of 
training did you have for this business? 

Billson—I didn’t have any. I was given 
a rate book and told to study it. 

Buckley—What have you done since 
that time to train yourself? 

Billson—Well, I must say that the 
classes which have been held have been 
very helpful. I read all periodicals that 
is possible and the interchange of ideas 
in the Monday morning meetings is one 
of the finest educations you can get. 

Buckley—How do you prospect ? What 
method do you use in prospecting ? 

Billson—Well, I will have to go back 
to when we first started. Inasmuch as I 
had no friends in Brooklyn I was given 
a lot of office leads. It was my only 
means of contact with people who had 
life insurance. I have kept the record 
of those cards ever since and I find that 
now I have made a lot of friends. I will 
say my prospects are mostly from office 
leads which I have kept. 

Buckley—Would it not be true that 
unless leads are continually forthcomine 
to you, you would eventually run out of 
your prospects ? 

Billson—No, I would still go back on 
the prospects I have. 

Buckley—Do you secure prospects 
from those leads or in other words do 
you use those as a center of influence to 
get other names? 

Billson—Yes. 

Buckley—How many prospects do you 
get from these leads? 

Billson—About three per week. 

Buckley—Inasmuch as most of your 
Prospects are people whom you know a 
lot about do you sit down in your office 
before going out to see your man and 
plan out definitely what you are going to 
Say? 

Billson—I never go out to see anyone 
without a plan. 


Questions by Group 


Hoard—You stated in your prospecting 
that you rely very largely on those office 
leads. Have you developed any idea of 
Prospecting through your clients ? 

Billson—I haven’t done what I should 


do. I haven’t followed them the way 
they should be followed. I am probably 
losing a lot of business as I think it is 
a good thing, although the present sys- 
tem of following up is very good. 

O’Connell—How many calls do you 
average ? 

Billson—6.6 per day. Total number of 
interviews per day 2% or 24. ; 

Haag—You say that you used to use 
Modified Life and now you use Family 
Income. Don’t you think that this plan 
appeals to policyholders as much as Mod- 
ified Life for the same reason inasmuch 
as it affords a lot of protection for small 
premium ? 

Billson—Yes, but I think that the in- 
come basis of selling Family Income is 
much better. I plan for income entirely, 
showing where he can save 50% by get- 
ting Family Income. 

Austin—You sell examination first. 
What would you say the percentage of 
sales is for examination ? 

Billson—92%. 

Austin—You must be an_ excellent 
closer. 

Billson—I thoroughly sell him on ex- 
amination, advise him it is to his benefit 
to take this examination. In other words. 
it is three-fourths sold before examina- 
tion is made. 

Montalbano—What sales talk do you 
use when prospect says, “I need insur- 
ance but can’t afford it now.” 

Billson—“If you can’t afford it now 
how is your wife going to do without 
it?” 

McMillan—Don’t you think you could 
increase your sales a lot if you pros- 
pected amongst your associations? For 
example, church, boy scout families, ete. 

Billson—I am working on that now. 


A System to Increase Income 


Barnett—Mr. Austin remarks on 92% 
closing being very good. I think it is 
very poor. I notice you only get $1.32 
per call on analysis which was recently 
completed on your work. There are a 
few lines of business called chain stores 
such as Kresge, etc., which instead of 
selling articles for $1.00 sell them for 10c 
and their profits are based on quantity 
of sales. You say you use programming 
method and yet you sell Family Income. 
My idea is that this is package delivery. 
T say if you could jump up your written 
business 50% and decrease closing by 
25% you would be better off. 

Billson—I think if I am selling and 
delivering 92% there is no question but 
what if I can increase business 50% and 
still deliver 92% it would be better. 





JOHN S. MURPHY RESIGNS POST 

John S. Murphy, who for the past four 
years has been production manager for 
the Clay W. Hamlin Co., general agents, 
Mutual Benefit. in Buffalo, has resigned 
his position effective December 31. At 
various times Mr. Murphy has had ex- 
perience as a manager in Minnesota and 
the Middle West for the Equitable So- 
ciety and as general agent in New York 
City for the Home Life. Mr. Murphy is 
leaving on a trip to Bermuda and will 
announce his plans for the future on his 
return. 





HAD 39 ANNUITIES 


William O. Bartholomew, a St. Louis 
man who died this year, had thirty-nine 
annuities in the National Life of Ver- 
mont. His total investment was $23,719 
from which he derived a yearly income 
of $2,260. This would equal 5% on $45,000 
or 9'4%4% on his investment. He began 
buying these annuities in 1913 when he 
was 53 years old, retired at 67, and died 
when he was in his seventy-fifth year. 
In all he received $3,360 above what he 
paid in. 
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THE UNITED STATE 





The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 
of its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 
policyholder or beneficiary. 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. In this way 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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Hquitable’s Striking Simile 


The back page of the current issue of 
Agency Items, published by the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, printed a 
talk under the heading, “Better Buy A 
Dam Site.” 

Under this striking caption the Equi- 
table said: 

“No, gentle reader, we’re not using 
slang, nor emphatically making a com- 
parison. We’re merely making a friend- 
ly suggestion. Financially speaking, we 
think every person should buy a dam 
site all his own and create a security 
reservoir by storing up a portion of his 
income each year. Too many men and 
women let their earnings flow out month 
after month like a spring freshet, only 
to find themselves and their families 


R. E. SHAY MINNEAPOLIS MGR. 
Bankers Life of Iowa Appointment; 
George Curry Returns to Larger 
Mankato Territory 

Robert E. Shay has been appointed 
agency manager for the Bankers Life of 
Iowa at Minneapolis. For the past five 
years he has been assistant general agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
that city. George D. Curry, who has 
been doing special emergency work for 
the Bankers Life in Minneapolis and vi- 
cinity for the past year, will now be able 
to return exclusively to his regular terri- 
tory, which is the Mankato district. This 
territory has been enlarged. 

Although Mr. Shay is a native of Iowa 
he has lived in Minneapolis since he was 
fifteen years old. At the University of 
Minnesota he was active in campus af- 
fairs, being president of the All-Sopho- 
more class, business manager of The 
Gopher and captain of the tennis team. 
He continued his tennis activity after 
leaving the university and was for three 
vears a member of the team which held 
the Northwestern tennis championship. 
Last year he was president of the Min- 
neapolis Golf League. 





ALEXANDER-WARSHAUER PARTY 

In the Alexander-Warshauer agency of 
the Guardian Life in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a party was given on Thanksgiving Eve 
to celebrate the substantial gain which 
that agency has shown in paid-for new 
business during the months of October 
and November. Production in those two 
months is 87% ahead of the same period 
in 1933. Richard W. Griswold, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, was present 
from the home office to greet members 
of the agency field force and many 
Brooklyn managers of other companies 
also attended. 





METROPOLITAN MGRS. MEET 

Eighteen managers of the Metropolitan 
Life arrived at the home office last Mon- 
day for a two weeks’ training school in 
charge of Max Fisher, director of field 
education. Different managers of the 
company are taken periodically in small 
groups. Much time is spent in discus- 
sion groups for an exchange of opinion 
and experience. Outside of the New 
York City territory managers now in the 
training school are from Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Missouri. 


SYMPATHY FOR S. S. WOLFSON 
The mother of S. S. Wolfson, Berk- 
shire Life general agent, passed away a 
week or so ago in her seventy-second 
year after a lingering sickness. The wife 
of the late Usher Wolfson, a veteran life 
insurance man whose career started in 
Rumania and who died last April, Mrs. 
Wolfson was known to many in life in- 
surance circles. The funeral was attend- 
ed by the staff of the Wolfson agency. 
Surviving are a daughter, Rose, and four 
sons, Leo, Henry, Samuel and Max. 


high and dry when the drought of ad- 
versity or barren old age comes upon 
them. How much better to build a bul- 
wark that will store up financial pleni- 
tude! 

“Seems a strange way to put it, but 
our Optional Retirement Policy is like 
a big dam that creates immediately a 
security reservoir for your family and at 
the same time stores up a retirement in- 
come fund for yourself—a reservoir that 
will never run dry no matter how long 
you live and draw the income from it. 

“Now you realize that we are not 
speaking in the vernacular, but trying to 
be constructively helpful when we say: 

“Better buy a dam site’—all your own 
and for your own.” 


WOULD NOT SET ASIDE VERDICT 

Attorneys for Andrew J. Bass, 57-year- 
old Columbia, Mo., dentist who is now 
serving a life term in the Arkansas State 
Penitentiary for the murder of Robert 
William Pearman, a Columbia automo- 
bile mechanic in 1930, have indicated they 
will appeal from the decision of the Jef- 
ferson County Circuit Court which re- 
fused to grant him his release on a writ 
of habeas corpus. The Court ruled that 
it was without jurisdiction and could not 
set aside the verdict of the Benton 
County Circuit Court in which Bass 
pleaded guilty to the murder four years 
avo. 








ROBBED OF $277 

Giacomo Tocco, treasurer of the St. 
Joseph Mutual Aid Society, St. Louis, 
was held up by two bandits and robbed 
of $277 last Sunday afternoon while wait- 
ing for a street car. Bandits forced him 
into an automobile; blindfolded him with 
a rag; compelled him to lie on the floor 
of the machine. After taking the money 
the robbers permitted him to leave the 
automobile. 





WIN COMMUNITY FUND HONORS 

Both the Atlantic Life and the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia won blue rib- 
bons in the recent Community Fund 
drive in Richmond. The blue ribbon is 
awarded companies and offices whose em- 
ployes contributed more than one day’s 
pay each. Among the insurance offices 
winning this honor were those of the 
Aetna Life. 





T. G. MURRELL’S FATHER DEAD 
George E. Murrell, Southern Railway 
official who died in Richmond recently, 
was the father of T. G. Murrell, mana- 
ger, Connecticut General Life in New 
York, and of Weymouth L. Murrell, life 
department, Travelers, home office. 
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JAMES McF. DORSEY DIES 

James McFee Dorsey, for many years 
engaged in insurance in Baltimore, Md., 
and nearby states, died suddenly on 
Thanksgiving Day at his home in Balti- 
more. He was 61 years of age. Sur- 
viving are his widow, four daughters and 
three sons. 





Cc. B. KNIGHT AGENCY AHEAD 

The Charles B. Knight agency in New 
York City, Union Central Life, paid for 
$1,549,319 in November and brought the 
total for the year to $24,784,403. This 
figure compares with $15,797,471 for the 
first eleven months of 1933. 





NEW MANAGER IN DALLAS 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
appointed F. L. Euless manager of the 
company’s office in Dallas, Tex., to suc- 
ceed Bert J. Jones, resigned. 











OUR POLICY OF OPERATION 


—Sound Management by insurance experts 

—Safe, well diversified investments 

—A complete line of life insurance and annui- 
ties that satisfy policyholders’ needs. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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DONNOLLY BUFFALO SPEAKER 


Fred Donnolly, New England Mutual 
Life in Niagara Falls, spoke before the 
Buffalo Association of Life Underwriters 
at its most recent meeting. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 30% AHEAD 


Atlantic Life November paid-for was 
30% greater than November of last year 
and 25% greater than this October. One 
agent in southern Virginia has written 
150 applications since September 15. 





War Risk Basis 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Table” and because the actual interest 
earnings have exceeded 3%4%; and (3) 
those whose premiums are less than the 
net premium required according to the 
“Derived Table” and who have not as 
yet accumulated their full reserve. 

Under the last group a further sub- 
division provides for an advance dividend 
to be paid to those who will accumulate 
the necessary reserves in three to five 
years hence if, as is likely, favorable 
claim and interest experience continues. 

With these changes recommended by 
Fackler & Breiby adopted by the United 
States Government Life (Converted) In- 
surance, the funds of that organization 
already in sound condition due to favor- 
able experience have been made safe for 
the future through provision for the 
building up of reserve funds to meet ob- 
ligations naturally to be expected with 
the increasing ages of the insureds. 
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I. A. C. COMMITTEES NAMED 





Withe, Mason, Taylor, Putnam and 

Richards Appointed Chairmen to 

Serve Under Pres. Palmer 

Clarence Palmer of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, has an- 
nounced the membership of the commit- 
tees to serve the Conference until the 
next annual meeting. The personnel of 
these committees is as follows: 

Highway safety committee: Stanley F. 
Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety, chair- 
man. The other members will be named 
by Mr. Withe. 

“Membership committee: Jarvis W. 
Mason, London Assurance, chairman: J. 
A. Peirce, John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Another member will be appointed by 
Mr. Mason. 

Public relations committee: Harold E. 
Tavlor, American of Newark. chairman; 
David W. Gibson, Maryland Casualty, 
and Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark. 

Standards of practice committee: 
Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, chairman; Frank Ennis, Amer- 
ica Fore Group, with another member to 
be appointed by Mr. Putnam. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will continue to act jointly with the Life 
Advertisers Association with respect to 
the membership of the frontier safety 
committee. Robert G. Richards, agency 
secretary of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 





Harry Gardiner 


(Continued from Page 4) 
charge of the office has been approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. 

For several years the Gardiner agency 
occupied the old quarters of the Compton 
organization at 220 Broadway overlook- 
ing St. Paul’s churchyard, but in 1927 the 
agency was moved across the street into 
the Transportation Building at 225 
Broadway (where Mr. Gardiner’s office 
still overlooks St. Paul’s). The Gardiner 
agency was the first insurance tenant of 
this building, which now houses about 
twenty agencies, and a feature of one of 
the early renting circulars for the build- 
ing was a full-page spread about the 
Gardiner agency including a photograph 
of the general agent at work. 

Observation of Mr. Gardiner’s anni- 
versary was simple. There was no cer- 
emony, although many people came in to 
pay congratulations. 

Still Has Early Policies 

In his first years with the Paterson 
office Mr. Gardiner took out two weekly 
premium five ceni policies. They are still 
in force. 

His hobby is golf. Every winter he 
makes a visit to Georgia golf links with 
an insurance foursome the other mem- 
bers of which are Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager for the Mutual Life of New York; 
Rk. H. Keffer, general agent for the Aet- 
na, and Sheppard Homans, manager for 
the Equitable Society. They play with 
another foursome from Boston “headed 
by Paul Clark, general agent for the 
John Hancock in Boston, and including 
three non-insurance men. 

He is active in Masonic circles, being 
a member of Hope Lodge, East Orange, 
N. J., where his home is located; Jeru- 
salem Chapter in New York, Coeur de 
Lion Commandery, Salaam Temple of the 
Shrine. Also, he is a member of the 
Baltusrol Golf Club in New Jersey, the 
Augusta National Golf Club in Georgia, 
and the Lagoon Lane Yacht Club on 
Barnegat Bay, where he has a summer 
home. 

The Gardiner agency today has three 
supervisors—Edward Allen, Fred Wolf 
and Harold Pratt. There are fifteen 
persons in the office force and the agency 
takes up the entire front part of the 
lransportation Building’s twenty-second 
floor. 


Travelers Will Revise Rates 
And Policy Forms on Jan. 1 


The Travelers will put into effect on 
January 1 new policy contracts, premium 
rates and surrender values. 

Life premium rates will show a slight 
increase which will average approximate- 
ly 3%. Surrender charges will be in- 
creased so that the surrender value does 
not equal the full reserve until the twen- 
tieth year. Maturity values and surren- 
der values prior to maturity on retire- 
ment income and pension insurance-plans 
have been increased. 

Provision for original date conversion 
has been climinated from term contracts, 
but the attained age conversion is re- 
tained. The minimum limit of $5,000 on 
term expectancy and life expectancy is 
withdrawn. A number of policies hereto- 
fore offered will be discontinued, includ- 
ing premium reduction, five-year renew- 
able term and pension insurance, 55 and 
60, and single premium retirement forms. 

Elective annuity cash values and in- 
come yield for $1,000 have been de- 
creased and provision for loans eliminat- 
ed. The percentage of surrender value 
withdrawable in one year has been cut 
from 16 to 15.58. 


A. L. Short 


(Continued from Page 11) 

this fact that the companies have estab- 
lished and maintained what is known as 
a “contingent” or “surplus” fund. This 
fund, as to the companies included in 
these figures, amounted at the end of 
1933 to $769,000,000, or 61%4% of the total 
assets of these companies, and right here 
IT want to say that the life insurance 
companies are not piling up investment 
losses to be absorbed in the future, as 
the author of “How Safe Is Life Insur- 
ance ?” seemed to think, or, at least im- 
plied, but are absorbing the losses as 
they occur from year to year. 

In 1933, these particular companies ab- 
sorbed investment losses, in round fig- 
ures, of $135,000.000, and in order to do 
this, they only drew on their contingent 
or surplus funds a little over $10,000,000, 
and this was the result after paying to 
their policyholders in dividends during 
the year, in round figures, $315,000,000. 
You will note that the investment losses 
absorbed in 1933 were a little over 1% 
of the assets of these companies and 
that the dividends paid to policyholders 
were about 214% of the assets. 


Absorbing What Losses There 


Have Been 





We have heard much talk during this 
depression about business having turned 
the corner without very much on which 
to base such assertions, but I believe that 
the opinion is very general that we have 
now really reached the turning point and 
that conditions are improving and will 
continue to improve. I, too, am of this 
opinion, and predict that the investment 
losses of the life insurance companies will 
very materially decrease after this year, 
and, furthermore, that the major part of 
the investment losses due to the depres- 
sion will have been absorbed by the end 
of the current year, if they have not al- 
ready been absorbed. 

The safety of the life insurance busi- 
ness, or any other business, for that mat- 
ter, does not depend solely upon a pres- 
ent state of solvency, but involves also 
a continuance of solvency, or, in other 
words, the ability of the business to meet 
its future obligations promptly as they 
fall due. That the life insurance compa- 
nies will be eminently able to do this is 
clearly evidenced by the ability which 
they have shown to meet their obliga- 
tions promptly as they fell due, not only 
in normal times but during the very seri- 
ous times through which we have passed 
in the last four years, a period of the 
greatest depression that the country has 
ever experienced, 
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LEADS 
FOR 


LEADERS 


Fidelity’s successful lead service 
has been in operation for eighteen 
years. It has produced nearly half 
a million first class sales leads. 


From these leads $218,671,153 
of direct business has been written. 
This does not include the millions 
of dollars of business resulting in- 
directly or subsequent to the initial 
sale. 


Fidelity agents rightly prize a 
plan which over eighteen years has 
brought interested inquiries from 
18.7% of the people it has con- 
tacted. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


T IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 











CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Is inaugurating a permanent 
company development plan, 


with 


Supervisory and 


District Managership 


openings 
in 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

New Jersey 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


for men who have 


A REASONABLY GOOD 
AND A STEADY 
PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


WHO NOW DESIRE TO 
BUILD A UNIT OF 
THEIR OWN 


reasonable financial backing 
liberal organization reward . 
opportunity of permanent sal- 
aried managerships service 
salary retirement contract for 
personal production 





Wilmington-- Delaware 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 
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Huntington Campaign 


Is 288% Successful 


RAN FOR FORTY-FIVE DAYS 





Recruits and Veterans Both Set High 
Marks; Three Days Were 


The 


Connecticut 


High Spots 


General’s forty-five 


day campaign in honor of President R. 


W. Hunti 
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ngton’s forty-fifth anniversary 
ompany was the most success- 
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ful campaign that the company has ever 


conducted. 


7,036 applications ; 
over $30,000,000 written business. 


Sales were 288% of the quota; 
premiums of $862,702; 
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JOINT SURVIVOR 


Give Your Clients the Larg- 
est return in an Old, Strong, 
Progressive Company. 


HomE LIFE 


New YorRK 


And Receive Full 


Commission for Doing So 


For Figures and Applications 


(Home Office Bldg.) 


IMMEDIATE 
‘ASH REFUND 


OF 


Phone 
BARCLAY 7-6860 
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SELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 
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Venison and Medals Features 


Of R. W. Huntington Dinner 


A dinner was given Monday night in 
Hartford celebrating the close of the R. 
W. Huntington campaign put on by the 
Connecticut General in honor of its presi- 
dent’s forty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. Results of the campaign are 
reported in the adjoining column. 

Vice-President Frazar B. Wilde, head 
of the agency department, was toastmas- 
ter and presented to President Hunting- 
ton a record of the results of the cam- 
paign beautifully engrossed by Harry 
Dorr and bound in morocco. Vice-Presi- 
dent George E. Bulkley introduced the 
president who thanked the agents for 
their tribute and F. H. Haviland, mana- 
ger of the Chicago office, and J. L. Hall, 
general agent in Burlington, Vt., for thir- 
ty-eight years, responded for the agency 
organization. 

The menu included venison brought 
back from a hunting trip in northern 
Maine by George Risley and George 
Capen. For place cards small boxes were 
used containing the Connecticut Tercen- 
tenary medal in bronze, designed by 
Henry Kreis of Essex, Conn. This medal 
shows on one side the state seal and 
motto and on the other the founders of 
Connecticut headed by Thomas Hooker. 


eight out of fifty-three agencies excced- 
ed their quotas and 453 agents were en- 
rolled on the honor list. 

There were three high days in the 
campaign; the twentieth anniversary of 
Vice-President Frazar B. Wilde with the 
company; President Huntington’s birth- 
day; and November 16, the actual day 
of Mr. Huntington’s joining the company 
forty-five years ago, when fresh from 
Yale, he was added to the four officers 
and six clerks who made up the entire 
staff. e 
Many fine records were made by new 
recruits and by newly reorganized agen- 
cies. The company’s veterans were also 
prominent, however, many who had been 
with the company twenty years or more 
getting high honors. J. L. Hall, whose 
agency led its group, has been general 
agent in Burlington, Vt., for thirty-eight 
vears. 

Leaders in Campaign 

In the promotion of the campaign 
home office executives and employes ac- 
tively participated. Vice-President Fra- 
zar B. Wilde divided the fifty-three 
agencies into six teams captained by 
Vice-President G. E. Bulkley, R. H. Cole 
and J. M. Laird and by E. C. Henderson, 
actuary; G. W. Skilton, comptroller, and 
C. H. Voorhees, counsel, each assisted 
by five aides, men known personally to 
the agencies sponsored by them. 

The winning team, captained by Vice- 
President R. H. Cole, wrote 297% of its 
allotment. The winning agencies in each 
team with percentage of allotment writ- 
ten are as follows: Haviland Agency, 
Chicago, 486%; Murrell Agency, New 
York branch, 473%; Gastil Agency, Los 
Angeles, 728% ; Luick Agency, Minneapo- 
lis, 615%; Hall Agency, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 450%; R. L. Pixler Agency, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, 558%. 

The leading individuals scores were 
made by H. Langenheim of Los An- 
geles; M. D. Pomeroy of Springfield, 
Massachusetts; P. T. Aubin of Chicago; 
J. B. Wallace of New Haven; H. J 
Shackelton of Utica; J. McMenamin of 
New York; H. K. Nickell of Chicago; 
W. F. Leahy of Gorton & Co., Hart- 
ford, and H. A. Bodwell of Boston. 


PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 

The Prudential Life recently sent out 
a long list of those designated as “Pru- 
dential Old Guard” whose service tenure 
with the company extends from five to 
forty years. Leaders from the stand- 
point of service are Joseph Coyne, as- 
sistant superintendent, Pittstown, Pa., 
and Miss Clara L. Jones, district cash- 
ier, Utica, N. Y. George J. Case, agent, 


Allentown, Pa., has been with the com- 
pany thirty-five years. 





G. C. Holmberg, Northwestern National, 
Appointed by Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 

The Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America has appointed G. C. Holmberg, 
treasurer, Northwestern National, Minne- 
apolis, as chairman of the Mortgage 
Bankers’ advisory committee of insurance 
officials 

Other members of the committee are 
A. A. Zinn, State Life of Indiana; R. R. 
Rogers, Prudential; Deane Trick, Bank- 
ers Life of lowa; Paul Vollmar, Western 
| aman and Murray Waters, Aetna 
Life. 





FOOD COMPANY PENSION 


A group plan of pension has been 
written by the Marsh & McLennan gen- 
eral agency of Indianapolis on 500 em- 
ployes of Mead-Johnson & Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., food processors. The plan 
is contributory and after twenty years’ 
service the employe is given credit for 
the entire pension, both his own and the 
employer’s contributions. 


December 7, 1934 











TEXAS CONGRESS TO “ROAM” 





Sales Sessions in Houston, Dallas and 
San Antonio; Riehle, Patterson, 
Teachenor, Speicher Speakers 

A “roaming” sales congress will be held 
in three Texas cities on consecutive days 
January 29, 30 and 31. The first meeting 
will be at Houston, the official party wil} 
move to Dallas the next day and the day 
after will go to San Antonio. The Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters is stag. 
ing the congresses. 

T. M. Riehle, president of the National 
Association, will be one of the chief 
speakers and others who have been an- 
nounced by O. P. Schnabel, president of 
the Texas organization, are Alexander 
E. Patterson, Chicago Penn Mutual 
agent; Dix Teachenor, leading producer 
of the Kansas City Life at the home of. 
fice agency, and Paul Speicher, managin« 
editor, Insurance R. & R. Service. 





W. J. BARR MADE ACTUARY 

W. J. Barr has been made actuary of 
the Fidelity Union Life of Dallas. He 
has been with the Mid-Continent Lif- 
and others. 
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MICHIGAN ASS’N REORGANIZES 





First Annual Meeting Under New Set-Up 
to Be in May; Record Attendance 
Hears Many Speakers 

The Michigan State Life Underwriters’ 
Association commenced reorganization of 
itself at its recent two-day state meet- 
ing at Jackson. There was a record at- 
tendance, 225 delegates being registered 
and over 700 attending the “policyholders’ 
convention,” addressed by Frank L. 
Jones, vice-president of the Equitable So- 
ciety, and which was held in a large 
church. ; 

A proposed legislative program was 
presented by Herbert B. Thompson of 
Detroit, executive secretary and treasur- 
er. Among suggestions was provision for 
protection of life insurance against claims 
of creditors similar to laws in other states 
and that the aviation rider be legalized. 
An increase in the Michigan Insurance 
Department budget was also asked for. 
The program, tentatively approved, was 
sent to the recently created Life Under- 
writers, Council of Michigan. Also passed 
along to the council were resolutions con- 
cerning elimination of part-time agents in 
urban centers; elimination of unqualified 
agents: and more careful selection and 
training of representatives. 

The association changed its fiscal year 
to start July 1, conforming with National 
Association practice. The next annual 
meeting will therefore be held in May 
in Flint, present officers holding over un- 
til that meeting. Among the speakers 
were Charles E. Gauss, Michigan com- 
missioner, and Deputy Ralph M. Wade; 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, Na- 
tional Association; Albert P. Steler, a 
million-dollar producer for the Mutual 
Benefit in Detroit; Seth Ryan, general 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life at De- 
troit, and J. Leslie Livingston of Grand 
Rapids. 


ROGERS INDIANA PRESIDENT 








State Association of Life Underwriters 
Elects Officers at Meeting in 
Indianapolis 
Homer L. Rogers, state manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Indiana, was elected president of the In- 
diana State Association of Life Under- 
writers at a recent organization meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. Other officers are: 
Herbert A. Luckey, vice-president ; Lewis 
G. Ferguson, treasurer, and Francis P. 

Huston, secretary. 

Harry E. McClain, insurance commis- 
sioner of Indiana, spoke. Other guests 
included John B. Cramer, deputy insur- 
ance commissioner; John C. Kidd, for- 
mer commissioner and now executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Indiana Le- 
gal Reserve Life Insurance Companies; 
Edward A. Krueger, president of the In- 
dianapolis chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, and Dan W. Flickinger, presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis General Agents’ 
Association. 

The delegations of seven associations 
were headed by their presidents as fol- 
lows: Howard E. Nyhart, Indianapolis; 
V. J. Harrold, Fort Wayne; James H. 
Black, Terre Haute; W. G. Batt, Rich- 
mond; L. M. Carr, Lafayette; John M. 
Reitz, South Bend, and V. U. Poindexter, 
Anderson. 





MILTON L. WOODWARD’S TALK 

Milton L. Woodward, general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in Detroit, 
went to Minneapolis last week to address 
the Life Underwriters Association of that 
city. One of his points was a comparison 
of life insurance agents with the all- 
winning football team of Minnesota Uni- 
versity, remarking that there was no room 
on the team for any player who does the 
least he can, and similarly there is no 
place for the agent who does as little as 
he can get by on. 





LUTHER-KEFFER PRODUCTION 
During November the Luther-Keffer 
agency in New York City, Aetna Life, 
paid for $1,683,669, bringing the total 


new business in that agency for the year 


to date to $18,750,557. 


Albany Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that workers migrating from state to 
state seeking better working conditions 
or to gain additional experience, would 
be deprived of the benefits of the act. 

Constitutionality Might Be Tested 

It is not unlikely that whatever sort 
of an unemployment insurance measure is 
presented to the legislature will be un- 
officially examined by judges of the 
Court of Appeals to determine their re- 
action to it. 

It is believed, however, that the legis- 
lative leaders will watch closely what 
Washington does in respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance and will co-operate with 
whatever policy is formulated there, but 
the speedy enactment of some sort of 
unemployment reserve insurance in this 
state seems to be in the minds of the 
legislative leaders. 

Labor Calls for Workmen’s Compen- 

sation State Monopoly 

Organized labor is demanding the en- 
actment of its exclusive state fund law 
for workmen’s compensation and whether 
or not the Democrats will adopt the pro- 
posal as a party measure cannot now be 
forecast. 

There is a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the legal machinery re- 
quired to make the change. The bills 
so far introduced at the behest of or- 
ganized labor simply provide that all 
insurance, except that of municipal cor- 
porations, must be secured in the state 
iund. This proposal makes no provision 
for the self-insurers who now have on 
deposit with the State Insurance Fund 
many million dollars’ worth of securities, 
and none of these self-insurers can get 
their securities back until all future ac- 
cruing liabilities against such securities 
have been discharged. 

A bill introduced at the last session 
of the legislature permitting withdrawal 
of securities by self-insurers on deposit 
of a guaranty policy or bond was not 
enacted into law, and it is believed that 
the legislature would seriously hesitate 
before it would permit the posting of 
bonds or insurance policies in place of 
such securities generally. 

Question of Separation From State Fund 

Certain actuaries are of the opinion 
that if the state wishes to go into the 
exclusive state fund business, it must 
liquidate its present state fund and pro- 
vide for the creation of a reserve for a 
new fund out of appropriations. In other 
words, the enactment of an _ exclusive 
state fund law would not merely mean 
increased volume of business for the 
present state fund, but an entirely new 
set-up to handle workmen’s compensation 
insurance in the state. In 1933 the ex- 
clusive state fund bill reached third read- 
ing in the Senate but was not passed, 
as twenty-six votes could not be secured 
for it. It will be introduced again at 
the next session of the legislature early 
in January. 

Compulsory motor vehicle insurance is 
another subject that will receive consid- 
eration by the legislature. This subject 
has two distinct phases, to wit: The mo- 
tor vehicle carrying passengers or prop- 
erty for hire and the motor vehicle used 
for business and pleasure. If any sort 
of compulsory motor vehicle insurance 
law is enacted the state itself is bound 
to go into the insurance business direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

This might be done either by the cre- 
ation of a state fund, in which event the 
insurance premiums would probably be 
payable at the time of registration of the 
motor vehicle or if a stock company set 
up was decided upon, an authority, simi- 
lar to the Port Authority of New York, 
might be created with the right to issue 
bonds for capital structure. 

The Governor intimated in his approval 
of the Pease bill at the extraordinary 
session of the legislature, providing addi- 
tional protection for passengers in cer- 
tain omnibuses that he was not at all 
satisfied with the adequacy of the cover- 
age. The executive department seems to 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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@Complete Substandard and automatic Rein- 
surance facilities embrace so wide a field 
that prompt policy issuance— regardless of 
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RATLROAD AID PROBABLE | 
The news out of Washington carries 
little about one of the most important 
matters that will require attention when 
Congress convenes—the railroads. Re- 
lief plans naturally take precedence over 
everything else. Economic security and 
Federal housing are the newer additions 
over- 


to the emergency projects that 


shadow some old problems that press 
for attention. 

Insurance companies are vitally inter- 
future of the railroads 
through their investments. The attitude 


in Washington toward the railroad prob- 


ested in the 


lem now is to put the railroads back on 
their feet by restoring to them fair com- 
Federal 
Railroad Co-ordinator 


petition through regulation of 
their competitors. 
Joseph B. Eastman advocates such reg- 
ulation, and although legislative bills to 
achieve this have been introduced be- 
fore there is much better prospect of 
their passage now than heretofore. There 
are likely to be changes in the bank- 
ruptcy laws to permit more prompt re- 


Ade- 
quate sinking funds for the protection of 


organization on a voluntary basis. 


bondholders should be a requirement in 
such reorganizations. 

What to do about the railroads is a 
problem of large proportions that would 
be much more conspicuous were it not 
overshadowed by emergency recovery ef- 
forts and the press of human needs. 

COMMUNITY SAFETY 

Ernest written, and 
Doran & Co., New York 
City, has published an important book 
emphasizing the strange apathy of the 


Greenwood has 
Doubleday, 


American public with respect to organ- 
ized safety against personal injuries. 
The name of the book is “Who Pays?” 
The theme of the book is the fact that 
during the past fifteen years of peace 
times 1,300,000 men, women and children 
in the United States have been killed by 
accidents while countless millions of 
them have been injured, many of them 
permanently disabled. In the six major 
wars since the United States became a 
nation less than 300,000 men were killed 
in action or died of wounds. 

Mr. Greenwood estimates that the di- 
rect economic loss due to accidents of all 
kinds in the United States each year is 
$10,000,000,000, to 
added a direct loss of $500,- 
000,000 due to accidental fires. 


approximately which 


must be 


The solution of the problem is com- 


munity organization for safety as the 


best medium of approach in successfully 


handling this terrible accident toll. He 
cites the following as the groups in a 
community which, if brought together 
under a well-planned, co-operative pro- 
gram, will most truly represent a cross- 
section of community life in work of this 
kind: 

Men having a public responsibility for 
accident prevention such as the mavor, 
the commissioner of safety, the chief of 
police, the chief of the fire department 
and the health officer. 

Men who have an economic interest 
in the accident prevention problem such 
as the president or general manager of 
the street railway company, taxicab 
companies and bus companies; repre- 
sentatives of industries, retail merchants 
and automobile dealers, and the repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies. 

Public-spirited citizens and represent- 
atives of community organizations such 
as the chamber of commerce, labor 
unions, automobile clubs, women’s clubs 
and parent-teachers’ associations. 

People and organizations with facili- 
ties to assist in the promotion of safety 
activities, such as the school authorities, 
the churches, luncheon clubs, boy scouts, 
girl scouts, the American Legion, the 
Red Cross, and a great variety of civic 
organizations. 

Mr. Greenwood thinks that the first 
important step to take is for the com- 
munity to have an organization which is 
actually representative of all these 
groups, and, therefore, representative of 
the whole community. For want of a 
better name he would call it the local 
safety council. Naturally, at its incep- 
tion the proposed local safety council, or 
safety committee, must be sponsored by 
some one. In some cases, the mayor; 


in Others, the local chamber of com- 
merce, or some local organization which 
has been particularly active in civic af- 
fairs. Once an individual or organization 
has decided to sponsor such a movement 
it is time to call in outside, experienced 
help. 


J. R. McWILLIAMS MARRIES 

Announcement has been made in San 
Francisco of the marriage of Miss Kath- 
ryn L. Smith of Chicago to James R. 
McWilliams, assistant manager of the 
Pacific Coast branch of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. The ceremony took place in Old 
Saint Mary’s Church, San Francisco, 
Saturday morning, December 1. 

Mr. McWilliams, a native of Annapo- 
lis, Md., has been connected with the 
National Bureau for several years as as- 
sistant branch manager in Chicago, act- 
ing branch manager in Portland, Me., 
and assistant in the compensation and 
liability department at the home office in 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams will make 
their home in San Francisco after a wed- 
ding trip through southern California. 
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J. DYER SIMPSON 


J. Dyer Simpson, joint manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool fleet, who has been mak- 
ing a short visit to this side of the water, 
sailed for Europe on the Berengaria to- 
day. 

+ * * 

D. D. McLarry, Texas general agent of 
the Home of New York, observed two 
anniversaries recently, his _ fifty-fifth 
birthday and his twenty-fifth year witi 
the Home of New York. He was sur- 
prised with a large number of testimoni- 
als and greetings from his friends and 
his office force, in addition to a large 
volume of business from local agents. 
The agents have been sending in testi- 
monial business throughout the year and 
to date premiums approaching $100,000 
have been earmarked as anniversary 
business. Mr. McLarry entered the lo- 
cal agency business in 1902 and became 
an agent for the Home in 1904. Two 
years later he became a fieldman for the 
Commercial Union group and joined the 
Home as specjal agent in 1909 and be- 
came general agent in 1917. Since that 
time the premium income for the Texas 
office has increased fifteen fold. 

* * * 


John A. Stevenson, manager of the 
Philadelphia Agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
spoke before the state convention of the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania Wom- 
en in Harrisburg recently on the sub- 
ject, “Leadership.” Mr. Stevenson cited 
how women with their positions of in- 
creasing importance in the business world 
and in social and civil life could lend 
their co-operation in working out prob- 
Iems of national concern. 


* * ” 


Walter W. Head, president of the Gen- 
eral American, is general chairman of the 
campaign to further the better housing 
campaign of the F.H.A. in co-operation 
with the St. Louis and St. Louis County 
chambers of commerce. With the drive 
about a month old, pledges have been 
secured for more than $6,000,000 on the 
way to the $10,000,000 goal. 


* * * 


Frank M. See, general agent, New 
England Mutual, St. Louis, has been 


made chairman of the sponsoring com- 
mittee for the Outdoor Christmas Light- 
ing contest this season for the eighth 
consecutive year. He represents the 
Metropolitan Church Federation on the 
committee. 

* * * 

Ralph Reed Wolfe, formerly with the 
Hartford Courant, The Spectator and the 
Royal-Liverpool, is now associated with 
Frank L. Armstrong, publisher of The 
Insurance Age-Journal. 


MICHAEL J. CLEARY 


M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, has been designated 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes as a 
member of the Milwaukee committee to 
advise him in regard to local P.W.A. 
housing projects to be financed by 
the government. The principal project 
planned is the erection of several hun- 
dred one and two-family dwellings in 
outlying districts of Milwaukee at a total 
cost of about $3,000,000. 

c= 2 

Charles F. Williams, honorary colonel 
of the 455th Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, reviewed the Tenth Infan- 
try at Fort Thomas, Ky., last week. The 
review was held under the direction of 
Col. Dana T. Merrill, the regimental 
commander, in honor of Col. Williams, 
who is president of the Western & 
Southern Life and other companies of 
that group. Col. Merrill presented two 
silver eagles to Col. Williams. 

* * 


Julian S. Myrick, New York insurance 
man and former president of the U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Association, wears special 
eyeglasses when on the courts. These 
are made of safety glass as a precaution. 
He had never had an accident with them 
until last week-end when he was rushing 
the net in a game and a fast return land- 
ed full on the glasses. They remained 
intact and Mr. Myrick was not injured. 

x * * 

John E. Harding, president of the 
Richmond chapter of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan Life, was the 
honor guest last week at a meeting of 
the association at the John Marshall Ho- 
tel. He has been with the company for 
fifty years, although now retired from 
active duty. 

x * * 

Harold D. Feuerstein, son of Philip 
Feuerstein, well-known Newark, N. J. 
fire insurance adjuster, and Miss Anne 
B. Nusbaum of Hillside, N. J., are en- 
gaged to be married. The younger Mr. 
Feuerstein is an attorney and has his 
offices with his father, specializing in in- 
surance law. 

* * * 

George H. Parker, manager of the Ken- 
tucky Acturial Bureau, recently returned 
to his office after several weeks in Texas 
and Mexico, on combined business and 
pleasure. 

* * * 

E. A. Macnutt, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Sun Life, has returned 
from a visit to England. 

x * * 


H. R. Hobson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Sun Insurance Office, has 
sailed for India and the Far East. 
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Making People Unhappy 

Among the luckiest persons in America 
are the professional lecturers, radio com- 
mentators and columnists. Collecting al- 
most unbelievably large incomes, having 
ofice hours to suit their own conven- 
ience, acknowledging responsibility large- 
ly to themselves, not compelled to cor- 
roborate what they say, speaking on ros- 
trums or over the radio or in news col- 
umns to millions, they lead the life of 
Reilly, if that is the kind of 'ife Reilly 
led. 

But what they are doing to the men- 
tality, temperament, serenity of the 
American people in the craze of our peo- 
ple for “education” is simply frightful to 
contemplate. 

The other day I encountered a crowd 
of gloomy women emerging from a build- 
ing uptown, and recognized a_ friend 
among them. 

“Who died?” I asked. “Who has been 
having a funeral ?” 

‘T have not been to a funeral, but to 
a lecture delivered before the League of 
Political Education by Prof. Whoozis of 
the University of Minnesota. He has 
just told us that democracy is on its last 
legs and he doesn’t know whether it will 
be succeeded here by Communism or 
Fascism. But he wasn’t quite so pessi- 
mistic as was Kaltenthomas, the news 
commentator, who last week in his lec- 
ture said that war in Europe was coming 
surely inside of a month at the latest.” 

‘Do you generally leave these lectures 
feeling about as cheerful as you do now? 
I queried solicitously. 

“T haven’t heard anything cheerful in 
a lecture in months and I am going to 
quite a number of them as I belong to 
three or four culture clubs. All the 
women in my set attend lectures. You 
know we have to keep posted and up to 
date, even if it is to learn about some- 
thing eventful taking place in Patago- 
: ” . 
nia,” she replied. 

Last Saturday night I was sitting in 
the library of a country home, with sev- 
eral other guests and children of the 
family. 

One of the members of the family 
tuned in on “The March of Time.” I had 
never before been an ear-witness of that 
hectic, fast-speaking and_ fast-movine 
chronicle parade. Prominent figures in 
news of the day were announced in a 
voice of excitement, and there followed 
other voices in swift tempo, ultra stacat- 
to—actors impersonating celebrities. 

There was a feverish bar or two of 
music; then statements in a form and 
mood something as follows: 

“ Tr . . 

Walter Wiseman, just back from a 
four months’ tour of Europe.” 

Said Wiseman: “The nations of Eu- 
Tope are at each other’s throats. Big 














guns are all set, aimed at each other on 


the borders. No one knows what will 
happen, but prepare yourself for any- 
thing.” 

Time marches on. 

“Bing-bing. Toot-toot,” shrieked a few 
bars of music. Then: 

“‘Old Hokum Bucket’ Rogers arrives 
safely from an airplane tour of the 
world.” 

Said Rogers: “Folks, I spent five min- 
utes in Shanghai; four minutes in Mos- 
cow; ten minutes in Paris; eight min- 
utes in London. It was a marvelous trip. 
Paul Jones, the pilot, is a great fellow to 
whom you can entrust your life. Flying 
over Shanghai I noticed that the China- 
men are not carrying pigtails, but knives 
and guns in their pockets underneath 
those laundrymen coats. Flew over the 
tops of many munition plants on the 
European continent. All of them looked 
ail set for business. In Paris I looked 
down on a crowd of former veterans 
clashing on streets with Communists. 
Ain’t you glad you live in the good old 
U.S A.” 

Time marches on. 

“Bing-bing; toot-toot.” 

“United States Senator Bigmouth re- 
turns from visit to wheat fields and corn 
belt of Nebraska.” 

Senator Bigmouth: “The cattle looked 
thirsty, the farm houses run down at the 
heel, ragged, hungry children in_ the 
fields. May be a farm revolution any 
day.” 

And so on, all of this uncorroborated 
dribble of gloom, oozing fanciful and hor- 
rible prophecy, coming by air into mil- 
lions of homes; lecturers and radio an- 
nouncers licking their chops; auditors 
sunk in a sea of depression. , 

Who edits “The March of Time?” 
Does he know what he is doing to the 
American people? Of course, newspa- 
per columns are sensational, but the pre- 
dicted catastrophe of tomorrow or next 
week frequently takes a turn so that .t 
does not culminate in a tragedy at all; 
so why the overemphasis * Remember 
how so many people two years ago were 
fearful that the present economic sys- 
tem would smash? Since that time it 
has veered the other way. Incidentally, 
hundreds of writers, ministers, lecturers 
and radio talkers predicted the election 
of Upton Sinclair. 

Now as to the man on Time who sorts 
out the choice morsels of news to drama- 
tize, why not pick a few of the bright 


? 


spots in the front page news stories: 

There is nothing to prevent this. He 
is swiping the news anyway. He gets 
no permission from newspapers for his 
scissors to clip so ghoulishly the items 
which as they crash over the radio send 
so many cold shivers down the backs of 
so many people. Time pays no royalties. 

And having at his disposal anything he 
sees on the front pages I am wondering 
why the editor of “The March of Time” 
last Saturday did not have broadcasted 
any of these top headlines which I had 
previously noted in the New York Times: 

“Ttaly-France Near Final Settlement in 
Talks For Pact.” 


“U. S.-British Unity on Navies Grow- 
ing.” 

“Balanced Budget Aim of President, 
Robinson States.” 

“U. S. Exports Pass April, 1931, Fig- 
ure.” 

“Many Trust Funds Aid Neediest 

ases.” 

“Utility Shares Up on Favoring News.” 

“Rise in Jobs Eases City Relief Rolls.” 

“U. S. Recovery Gain Noted at 
Geneva.” 

“Europe Wants Peace, Declares Ti- 
tulesco.” 

“Wedding Showed Crown’s Strength.” 

“Paris Renews Efforts for Eastern Lo- 
carno.” 

“Money Now Flowing Back to R.F.C.” 
_ Finally, IT notice in the Tuesday morn- 
ing papers of this week—too late for last 
Saturday night’s broadcast—that France 
and Germany have agreed on a Saar 
payment plan. I desire to call this story 
to the attention of the editor of “The 
March of Time.” Have readers of this 
page forgotten all they have heard on 
the radio of the war “probability” in this 
Saar situation ? : 

I also call it to the attention of the 
thousands of lecturers in the United 
States. 

On the radio I have not heard Father 
Coughlin, Rabbi Wise, Samuel Unter- 
myer, Townsend (the $200 a month old- 
age pension man), Upton Sinclair, the 
Governor of Minnesota, the heads of any 
of the farm unions, or numerous and 
almost endless other professional agita- 
tors and gloom hounds, but I hope they 
are not disturbed because the country is 
getting on its feet again, and I further 
hope that the country’s march of prog- 
ress will upset and readjust their lecture 
material. 

I also hope that tab will be kept on 
the League of Political Education lec- 
turer who prophesied European war in 
a month. The four weeks are not up yet, 
but it doesn’t look like war to me. 

* * * 

Roosevelt’s Warm Springs Meeting 

\ number of insurance people, inter- 
ested in the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, attended its annual meeting 
on Thanksgiving Day which was presided 
over by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Among those present were Vincent Cul- 
len, president of the National Surety 
Corp., and Mrs. Cullen, who were special 
guests at the exercises dedicating new 
buildings erected for the Foundation in 
the past year. The President paid Mr. 
Cullen some nice compliments. 

Leighton McCarthy, K. C., president, 
Canada Life; Cator Woolford, chairman 
of the Retail Credit Co.; Keith Morgan, 
New York City life insurance man, and 
3asil O’Connor, the President’s former 
law partner, who is well known in insur- 
ance circles, were all present at a lunch- 
eon conference as trustees of the Foun- 
dation. Then in the evening the Presi- 
dent was the host at a big Thanksgiving 
dinner, served in the spacious dining 
room of Georgia Hall, and attended by 
some 600 persons. The spotlight cen- 
tered on a dozen or more young patients 
who had been selected to sit with the 
President at the head table. A _ forty 
pound turkey was carved. 

Henry L. Doherty, who organized the 
birthday balls last January which yielded 
more than $1,000,000 to forward the work 
at Warm Springs, indicated to the Pres- 
ident that he and his committee are now 
preparing for the 1935 series next month. 

+ * * 


At Army-Navy Game With “Bud” 
Sprague 

President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
Fire fleet headed a large delegation of 
men from that organization at the Army 
and Navy game in Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday. The Home crowd sat in the Army 
section, largely because of “Bud” (Morti- 
mer E.) Sprague, assistant manager of 
Home’s service department and super- 
visor of the N. Y. City department, who 
was one of the country’s great football 
players. 

Sprague was an All-American tackle 
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in 1926-27. A native of Texas, Mr. 
Sprague went to the University of Texas 
from where he was graduated in 1925. 
He played football there in 1922-23-24. 
In July, 1925, he entered West Point from 
which he was graduated in June, 1929. 
While at the Point he played all four 
years and was captain of the 1928 team. 
In 1928 another member of the team was 
“Red” Cagle, now with the America Fore. 
On the 1927 team Harry Wilson was cap- 
tain. The Home delegation enjoyed all 
of the game except the score. 

Mr. Sprague decided to become a fire 
insurance man and his first experience 
was in the sprinkler end as he was eight 
months with the Grinnell Co.—six months 
in the field helping install sprinklers, and 
two months in the engineering office. He 
then went into the engineering division 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change for three months. In May, 1930, 
he joined the Home Fire Insurance Co., 
working in the Philadelphia office until 
October, 1930, when he was transferred 
to New York. 

Among the representatives of the 
Home fleet at the Army-Navy game were 
Harold V. Smith, vice-president; Ashley 
Hill, manager, Southern department; R. F. 
Van Vranken, head of the loss department ; 
William Quaid, vice-president, Southern 
Fire; Mel Hicks, advertising manager, 
Frank Murray, manager, supply depart- 
ment; Robert Newhouse, associate gen- 
eral agent, irfland marine; Samuel Me- 
horter, who is national head of the Blue 
Goose; and Henry Blaetz, Brooklyn man- 
ager. 

On the night of the game Harold V. 
Smith, vice-president, gave his annual 
party to the Army team. The event was 
held at the Philadelphia Country Club 
and there were sixty-six present. 

.. 6 -@ 


Conde and Weddell 
The Insurance Field in an editorial 
about the late R. W. Conde and T. R. 
Weddell—former president and former 
vice-president and Chicago correspondent 
of The Insurance Field—both of whom 


died recently within a few days of each. 


other, said: 

“Their passing from the field of insur- 
ance journalism, almost hand in hand, 
leaves us stricken with grief and yet we 
feel that death which is the leveler of 
all is also the birthday of eternity; and 
we know, too, if we read aright the mes- 
sages of condolence, that their lives en- 
riched their chosen field of activity and 
that many join with us in heart-felt ef- 
forts to pay tribute to their fine qualities. 
From ourselves, who were So close to 
them personally, words are inadequate 
So, let us say with Longfellow: 

There is no death! What seems 
so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death.” 

E. M. Ackerman, for some years with 
The Insurance Field and at one time 
with the Insurance Federation of Illinois, 
is now chief correspondent of The In- 
surance Field in Chicago. 

* * + 


Harrington’s Relief Activities 


How W. Eugene Harrington of At- 
lanta, chairman of the special compensa- 
tion committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, finds time to 
handle so well a variety of activities is 
a mystery to some of his friends. For 
example, he is now giving considerable 
attention to co-ordination work in con- 
nection with Atlanta’s and Fulton Coun- 
ty’s unemployment relief activities and is 
chairman of a special committee to de- 
velop such a plan of co-ordination. He 
was recently awarded the “Silver Beaver” 
by the National Executive Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America for distinguished 
service. 

Mr. Harrington’s chief interest this 
week has been in attending the St 
Petersburg meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners and 
the workmen’s compensation rating pro- 
gram which came up for approval at that 
meeting. 
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Percival Beresford Will Retire 
As Manager of Phoenix April 30 


Has Directed the Successful Growth of Prominent British 
Group Since 1910; Will Be Succeeded Here 
by T. J. Irvine 


It was announced this week that Per- 
cival Beresford, 
of the 
Marine & General companies, and presi- 
dent of the Imperial, Columbia and 
United Firemen’s, will retire on April 30 
next after an insurance career of forty 
years, a quarter of a century of which 
he has been United States manager of 
the Phoenix. He will be succeeded by 
T. J. Irvine, who is now vice-president 
of the fire companies in the great Phoe- 
nix fleet and who is also secretary of 
these companies. 

On April 30, 1935, the United States 
headquarters of the Phoerix of London 
will be centralized at 55 Fifth Avenue, 
which for some time has been the United 
States headquarters of the London Guar- 


United States manager 


Phoenix Assurance and Union 


antee & Accident, the leading casualty 
company in the Phoenix group. The 
downtown office will be located at 60 


Maiden Lane in order to insure continu- 
ity of service and facilities to brokers 
and agents. 

Has Won Nation-wide Distinction 

During his twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence as head of the Phoenix in this 
country Mr. Beresford has won nation- 
wide distinction, not only because of the 
success of the companies in his group, 
but because of his character and con- 
duct of the companies in his fleet. 

The success of the Phoenix and allied 
companies has been a constant growth. 
Mr. Beresford has been progressive and 
aggressive, but has never been spectacu- 
lar nor vacillating. The logic of his ad- 
ministration was demonstrated to be cor- 
rect during the worst years of the de- 
pression when his companies sailed along 
with continued satisfactory results. When 
he took over the reins of the United 
States management the outfit consisted 
of the Phoenix and one small company, 
the Pelican, the name of which was later 
changed to the Imperial. From time to 
time the size of the fleet has been en- 
larged. 

Honored by National Board 

The Phoenix group has played along 
with company organizations from the 
start and has thus been well liked. The 
writer has never heard the name of Mr. 
3eresford mentioned in insurance execu- 
tive offices except in a complimentary 
ynanner. With officers of other compan- 
ies he is popular. He has greatly en- 
joyed his work with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, especially his con- 
nection with the executive committee, 
which ran over a number of years. For 
two terms he was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and two years vice-presi- 


dent of the board. At one time he was 
chairman of the National Board’s map 
committee. Mr. Beresford is one of the 


few men who could have been president 
of the National Board and who declined 
the honor. He lives in Short Hills, N. J., 
and will remain in this country after he 
leaves the Phoenix group. 

Mr. Irvine is an insurance man of un- 
usual ability, highly regarded by those 
with whom he has come into contact. 
Before coming to the United States he 
was a Canadian manager of one of the 
companies in the fleet. 


Career of Mr. Beresford 
_Mr. Beresford was born in Middlesex, 
England, in February, 1874. He entered 





PERCIVAL 


BERESFORD 


the London office of the Palatine Insur- 
ance Co. in 1890 and five years later 
joined the surveying staff of the North 

sritish & Mercantile in London, later 
becoming secretary of the South Wales 
branch. In 1903 he became associated 
with the Phoenix and previous to com- 
ing to this country in 1909 managed two 
of their branches. 

At the time that Mr. 
transferred to the United States, A. D. 
Irving was manager here. He retired 
at the close of 1909 and Mr. Beresford 
and L. P. Bayard became joint United 
States managers. This arrangement last- 
ed until the end of 1914 when Mr. Beres- 
ford became the sole manager. 

Mr. Beresford is chairman of the board 
of the Phoenix Indemnity and of the 
United States board of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident. He is a director in 
the following companies and organiza- 
tions: Imperial Assurance, Columbia In- 
surance Co., United Firemen’s, North 
\merican Reassurance, Sanborn Map 
Co., Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York and the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau. He is also a vice-presi- 


Beresford was 


Sound Insurance 





FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1817 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1873 


THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1841 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1928 


for over a Century 





NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


Head Offices 
FOURTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Departmental Offices 
CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 








Ocean and Inland Marine Departments 
APPLETON & COX, INC., ATTORNEY 
8 South William Street 
New York City 


Service Offices or General Agencies in All Principal Cities 








dent of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
control of which was secured by the 
F. C. A. B. a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Beresford said this week that aside 
from continuing as a director of the Im- 
perial, Columbia, United Firemen’s and 
Phoenix Indemnity he has no definite 
plans except to enjoy a rest from forty 
years of insurance work. 





Expect New Hampshire 


Action on Auto Forms 


Automobile insurance men who have 
conferred with Insurance Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire since 
he issued his order prohibiting tempo- 
rarily the use of master policies in con- 
nection with fire and theft insurance on 
financed cars, believe that after the first 
of the new year he will draft a form of 
certificate that all companies will be com- 
pelled to issye to car buyers. Meanwhile 
all the insurance companies writing 
finance risks are issuing individual poli- 
cies and several of them have been fol- 
lowing this custom for years. 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kevsey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GeorGE Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S. 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
*TOTAL ASSETS 








Statement June 30, 1934 


$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 








VIRGINIA HEARING HELD 





Uniform Marine Definition, Non-Admit- 
ted Companies and Qualification 
Bill Discussed 

How to put the screws to non-admit- 
ted companies that write business in Vir- 
ginia without paying any tax was one 
of the questions discussed at a_ public 
hearing of the legislative commission of 
that state engaged in revising and re- 
codifying the insurance laws of Virginia. 
General Washington Bowie, general 
counsel for the Fidelity & Deposit, sug- 
gested that these companies might be 
reached by compelling the assured to re- 
port the amount of the premium paid and 
to hold him responsible for the tax. Gen- 
eral Bowie mentioned London Lloyd’s 
as one insurer that was taking thousands 
of dollars worth of business out of Vir- 
ginia without paying a tax to the state. 

C. Charles, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
suggested that the definition of marine 
insurance as approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
be adopted, saying that it was practically 
in conformity with the definition as giv- 
en by the State Corporation Commission. 
J. Davis Ewell of Richmond, chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
advocated the adoption of an agency 
qualification law like the one approved 
by that association. A copy of this law 
was filed with the commission for its in- 
spection and study. Opposition was 
voiced to some of its provisions, espe- 
cially the one requiring a fee of $10 for 
examination and $5 for a license. 

F. H. Drake of New York, attorney 
for the Association of C asualty & Surety 
Executives, spoke in favor of clarifica- 
tion of laws as to capitalization of com- 
panies, saying that more uniformity was 
needed. 
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Dunham Offers Commissioners Program 


For Lowering Costs of Doing Business 


Connecticut Department Head, Chairman of Conservation Committee, 
Asks Lower Charges for Examinations, Less Retaliation by States, 
Simplification of Statement Blanks and Continuance of Balance Reports 


Numerous suggestions for lowering the 
costs of carrying on the insurance busi- 
ness and thereby reducing the cost of 
protection to the public were contained 
in the address on “Conservation” which 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham of Connecticut delivered before the 
annual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Tuesday. Col. Dun- 
ham is chairman of the Convention’s 
conservation committee and his talk em- 
braced several constructive proposals, in- 
cluding the following: 

Continuation of overdue balance re- 
ports from agents; lowering of charges 
for company examinations; more reci- 
procity between states with less frequent 
resort to retaliatory laws; support for 
company organizations which are per- 
forming real economic services for the 
business; simplification of annual state- 
ment blanks; abandonment of needless 
and costly publication of annual state- 
ments in daily newspapers; assistance by 
insurance departments in the reduction 
of losses, and strict supervision of new 
companies so that only those financially 
responsible and competent will be per- 
mitted to form new companies. 

Commissioner Dunham’s remarks were 
heard with keen interest by the many 
representatives of all branches of insur- 
ance assembled at the commissioners’ 
meeting. His address in part follows: 

The cost of insurance to the policy- 
holder is represented by the premium 
rate he pays. The rate, in turn, is based 
upon the probability of loss in relation 
to the exposure measured by such sta- 
tistical factors as the burning ratio, acci- 
dent frequency and mortality, built up 
from experience over a reasonable period 
of time. To this probability of loss must 
be added the cost of selling insurance 
and all expenses of operating a company. 
If any of these constituents of the pre- 
mium rate can be reduced the policy- 
holder will benefit. If the insurance 
commissioners, through a vigorous pro- 
gram of conservation, can bring about 
lower expenses or can be of service in 
campaigns to reduce loss of property, 
loss of life or loss through injury, then 
they can be of great service to the in- 
surance public. 

Fire and Casualty Loss and Expense 
Ratios 

The fire and casualty businesses adapt 
themselves more readily to analysis of 
trends in expenses and losses than some 
of the other fields of insurance, and their 
results are serviceable as indicators. For 
the ten years 1920 to 1929 inclusive fire 
insurance companies licensed in Connec- 
ticut reported a loss ratio of 50.26% of 
Premiums received, while agents’ com- 
pensation, including brokerage, equaled 
22.75% of the premiums, and all other 
underwriting expense equaled 19.56%. In 
the four years period 1930 through 1933 
Osses aggregated 51.78%, agents’ com- 
pensation and brokerage 23.81% and 
other underwriting expense 24.55%. In 
other words, using premiums received as 
a base, fire losses paid during the last 
four years absorbed $1.52 more of every 
$100 premium than in the decade ending 


years of the nineteen twenties, commis- 
sions and brokerage $1.06 more, while 
all other underwriting expenses so far 
in the 1930’s took $4.99 more of every 
$100 premium than in the decade ena- 
ing 1929. 

Without reciting all the details, suffice 
it to say that the experience of the cas- 
ualty companies licensed in Connecticut 
is somewhat similar to the fire insur- 
ance companies with respect to all un- 
derwriting expenses, except commissions, 
inasmuch as these expenses absorbed 
$3.89 more of every $100 of premium 
written in the four years ending with 





compliance therewith.” 





1933 than in the period from 1920-1929 
inclusive. Agents’ commissions and brok- 
erage absorbed $0.66 less, but for many 
reasons losses paid accounted for $55.30 
of every $100 premium against $44.44, an 
increase of $10.86. 

Agents’ Balance Reports 

Underwriting expenses, except commis- 
sions, are composed of a large number 
of unrelated items. Your committee on 
conservation has already attempted to 
bring about a reduction in the cost of 
some of these items. Questionnaires 
have been distributed to the companies 
on two different occasions. Partially as 
a result of the data thus obtained the 
committee recommended to the Conven- 
tion that all state departments require 
periodic reports as to overdue agents’ 
balances with the purpose of reducing 
loss from bad debts. Some of the states 
adopted this suggestion and the com- 
mittee has received favorable reports of 
the progress made in cleaning up an old 
abuse of credit privileges. It is to be 
hoped that this practice will be contin- 
ued; that additional states will require 
this information, and that additional 
safeguards will be devised. 

The committee presented a_ resolution 
which was approved by the Convention, 
recommending more reasonable charges 
for company examinations. It was sug- 
gested that such charges might be made 
to conform closer to the scale employed 
by public accountants. Further efforts 
should be directed along this line. 

Retaliatory Laws 


The attention of the Convention might 
well be directed toward some plan of 
simplifying the application of retaliatory 
laws. The design of these laws is to 
place insurance companies coming from 


other states in the same position as the 
companies of the home state would find 
themselves in the particular states from 
whence the former came. Companies of 
other states are not to be permitted to 
fare better than ours would fare when 
entering their state. A moment's reflec- 
tion will, we think, show that the intent 
and purposes of these laws is not re- 
ciprocal in character but retaliatory and 
should therefore be strictly construed 
and not applied to a case that does not 
fall fairly within its letter. 

Reciprocity means the act of inter- 


change of favors between persons and 


A Broad Concept of Conservation 


“Any measure which tends to reduce the cost of the conduct of the 
business automatically reflects itself in the cost of insurance to the public 
and in addition tends to render to the public that greater assurance of 
protection so essential in an industry on which the credit structure of the 
nation’s business so largely depends,” said Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
haw of Connecticut at St. Petersburg, Fla., this week. 

“It follows in this idea of conservation that we should justify that 
degree of confidence placed in us as administrators of our respective state 
insurance laws by doing our utmost to remove from the various insurance 
units all unnecessary burdens of cost and expense, to the end that solvency 
may not be jeopardized and that the cost of protection may not be unduly 
increased through avoidable elements of waste, which are always reflected 
in the ultimate cost to the policyholder and which are augmented by the 
cost of clerical, administrative and other overhead expenses incurred in 


nations, while retaliation is that of return 
of evil for evil, or disfavor for disfavor. 
In view of the imperative need of com- 
ity between states in the insurance busi- 
ness, a state should not under the guise 
of retaliation treat an admitted company 
different from the treatment accorded 
to all admitted companies, excepting only 
in those cases where it is plain that its 
own companies operate in such other 
state under restrictions and expense un- 
fairly in excess of that imposed in its 
home state. 

The retaliatory statutes have little to 
commend themselves, either in fairness 
or comity, unless coupled with like re- 
ciprocal treatment. Too often the fact 
is ignored that the enactment of retalia- 
tory statutes is not prompted by a solici- 
tude for the public treasury but solely 
in the desire to secure for the insurance 
companies of the one state even-handed 
treatment by the legislatures of other 
states. In short, it is an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth and does not 
contemplate in its intents and purposes 
the taking of an eye for a tooth or a 
tooth for an eye. 

It is apparent that too often when a 
state comes to decide whether the pri- 
mary law of the state or the retaliatory 
law of the other state should be applied 
it has but one thought in mind and that 
is, which law, under the facts disclosed 
and under any possible construction, will 
put the greater number of dollars into 
the state treasury, and since in some 
states the computation of the primary 
law is upon net direct premiums, while 
in other states it is upon the net retained 
premiums, and in some instances both, 
the application of the retaliatory law 
upon the basis which will bring the most 
dollars into the state works a manifest 








HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


injustice and results in a tax far in ex- 
cess of that generally imposed in cither 
state. 

If retaliation alone were applied to all 
classes of business, as it is to the insur- 
ance business, comity between states 
would be destroyed, save only as it might 
be coupled with reciprocation, to the end 
that there might be a full recognition of 
the fact that practically all business is 
of necessity nation-wide in its ramifica- 
tions and is entitled to every courtesy 
and convenience consistent with fair 
transactions, and this is especially true 
in respect of insurance. 

Services of Company Organizations 

The insurance industry is served by 
various associations and organizations 
covering almost every phase of the af- 
fairs of the companies. The expenses 
of these organizations generally are de- 
frayed by the companies. Your commit- 
tee has made a preliminary survey in this 
field which indicated in most instances 
these organizations were supplying an 
indispensible economic service. 

In the main, these organizations havc 
for their stated objective conservation 
activities tending to prolong: life, reduce 
suffering and prevent other wastes of 
life and property. The chief function of 
others is to gather valuable statistics and 
to prevent economic loss which results 
from ruthless rate wars. 

The mere fact that the premium 
charged is based upon the aggregate ex- 
perience of all companies in practically 
all lines of insurance may have created 
in the public minds the thought that 
there is a pooling of interests. In point 
of fact, probably in no business 
there exist more competition than there 
is between the various types of insur- 
ance carriers or between the individual 
units of a particular type. Organiza- 
tions to control unbridled and unlicensed 
competition have been found an impera 
tive necessity for more than a century 
The present activity of the Federal Gov 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Threefold Purpose Of 
Resident Agent Law 
OUTLINED BY SUP’T C. C. GREER 


Alabama Dep’t Head Lists Obtaining of 
Taxes, Protection of Commissions 
and Validity of Contracts 


Resident agency laws are constructive 
and of considerable value, although they 
cannot achieve everything that might be 
wished, Insurance Superintendent Charles 
C. Greer of Alabama said in his address 
on resident agent laws delivered before 
the annual meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners this 
week at St. Petersburg, Fla. Superin- 
tendent Greer recognizes the limitations 
of this type of law which cannot always 
be administered as constructively as de- 
sired. 

In the opinion of the Superintendent a 
resident agent law is designed to accom- 
plish the following: to help a state col- 
lect insurance taxes, to facilitate the col- 
lection of commissions for agents and to 
secure countersignature of policies for 
the purposes of construing them with the 
statutes of the state. However, a local 
agent is not protected with respect to 
commissions if an insurance contract is 
completed without the state and in other 
ways resident agent laws fall somewhat 
short of their ideal goal. In presenting 
his views Superintendent Greer said in 
part: 

“The legislative intent of the resident 
agency law appears to be twofold in Ala- 
bama as will be observed from the first 
sentence in the Alabama statute con- 
cerning this subject: ‘To facilitate col- 
lection of premivm taxes and fees for 
agents, all stock fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies doing business in this 
state shall issue all policies upon property 
or risks in this state through resident 
agents duly licensed, who shall counter- 
sign all such policies.’ It is, then, first 
to facilitate the collection of premium 
taxes; and second, to facilitate the col- 
lection of fees for agents. It is appropri- 
ate, therefore, to discuss these purposes 
of the law in the order named. 


To Facilitate Collection of Premium 
Taxes 


“The legislature in considering this 





phase of the subject may have had in 
mind the fundamental objection the 
American people have to any form of 
taxation, and their apparent willingness 
generally to avoid taxation wherever pos- 
sible. They probably considered that in- 
surance corporations might issue numer- 
ous contracts in a particular state with- 
out having them countersigned and with- 
out any record of such contracts being 
kept by the agents within the state. Ap- 
parently without such record it appeared 
possible for the company to neglect to 
report to the state the considerations, or 
any portion thereof, paid for such con- 
tracts, and in this way escape taxation. 
Admittedly this was, and still is, a possi- 
bility. Nevertheless, the management of 
insurance companies of America consists 
of as high type of men from the stand- 
point of integrity and ability as any other 
business in the nation. For many years, 
they have been subject to regulation by 
the several states. They approve sound, 
reasonable and comprehensive state reg- 
ulation. Moreover, it is my observation 
that they do not object to a reasonable 
rate of taxation. If they ever objected, 
they have become so accustomed to it, 
that they consider the subject of taxa- 
tion by the several states just one of the 
problems of their business. 


To Facilitate Collection of Commissions 
for Agents 


“Under the general title of ‘Business- 
Getting’ methods it appears that both 
companies and their representatives have 
enthusiastically sought business; that 
corporations domiciled in one state have 
property in other states; that agents at 
the domicile have sought to write insur- 
ance on all risks of such corporations 
wherever located; that such corporations 
desiring to keep overhead costs and ex- 
penses as low as possible, and to be cer- 
tain of adequate protection have fre- 
quently had one person to purchase the 
insurance on all property of the corpora- 
tion wherever located; and that when 
contracts of insurance are thus made, 
states other than domiciliary states, hav- 
ing property of such corporation located 
in them, may not get taxation on insur- 
ance written in such domiciliary states. 

“And agents of other states in which 
certain properties are located are not get- 
ting the commissions to which they think 
they are entitled on such business as is 


written in the domiciliary states. It ap- 
pears, then, that the agents, without un- 
derstanding constitutional inhibitions, 
sought the enactment of legislation which 
would protect their rights to receive the 
commissions, or a portion thereof, on 
such contracts covering property or risks 
in states in which such agents reside. 
Anyway, 2 number of states have enact- 
ed laws to have contracts covering risks 
or property in such states countersigned, 
and have further provided that the com- 
missions on such contracts, or a portion 
thereof, shall be paid to the resident 
agent countersigning them. 

“But a law enacted for this purpose, 
under appropriate conditions, has serious 
legal, administrative difficulties. While a 
state may regulate and forbid the mak- 
ing of insurance contracts with its citi- 
zens by foreign corporations within its 
borders, it can not legally regulate nor 
forbid the making of such contracts with- 
out its borders. For a state can enact 
no valid law having extra-territorial ef- 
fect. From a particular state’s point of 
view, it would appear unfair for the agent 
of a foreign state to execute insurance 
contracts covering risks or property with- 
in its borders, and to take the commis- 
sions for executing such contracts from 
its resident agents. Nevertheless, if the 
contract is wholly consummated without 
its borders, it can exercise no jurisdiction 
over it. 

“Agents frequently think that a law 
stating in substance that contracts cover- 
ing property or risks within a state shall 
be countersigned by resident agents who 
shall receive the usual commissions can 
be enforced even if the contract was 
wholly executed in another state. Some- 
times administrative officers have thought 
this, and such thinking has caused futile 
and expensive litigation. From these re- 
marks you will observe that the resident 
agency law, for the purposes of protect- 
ing the agents’ commissions because it 
can not affect contracts consummated 
without the state, may not be of great 
value. The state, of course, ought to 
protect its agents. But it is doubtful if 
a law of the type of the usual resident 
agents’ law will do this. Certainly such 
law will not if the contract is wholly 
executed from outside the state. 
Validity and Construction of Contracts 

“While the resident agents’ law may 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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R. I. Commissioner on 
Resident Agency Law 


CITES SEVERAL LEGAL CASES 
Holds huthattevh Combnthin Must Com. 
ply With Rhode Island Statute; 
Speaks at St. Petersburg 


Oscar Heltzen, Insurance Commission- 
er of Rhode Island, who discussed the 
general subject of resident agent laws 
with Commissioner Charles C 
Greer of Alabama, at the annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
* Se ge See 3 
Commissioner in St. Pete rsburg, Fla., this 
week, said that several legal decisions are 
authority for the proposition that if acts 
take place in Rhode Island which make 
insurance policies effective “then oyr 
authorized companies must comply with 
the Rhode Island resident agency law.” 

The Commissioner quoted at length 
from the famous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Palmetto 
Fire case of a few years ago and also 
cited several other cases. His remarks 
in part follow: 

“T shall first quote you the Rhode 
Island resident agent law which is as 
follows (P. L. 1928, Ch. 1218): 

“*Sec. 6. No insurance company not incor. 
porated under the authority of the state, admitted 
to do business in this state, shall issue, or deliver 
any policy of, or make any contract of insur. 
ance on either persons or property in this state, 
or covering any hazard or risk in the perform. 
ance or non-performance of any duty relative 
to any contract or obligation, performed or to 
be performed in this state, or in connection with 
any obligation or duty which is governed or con- 
trolled by the laws of this state, but actually to 
be performed by any individual, firm or corpora. 
tion not resident in this state unless such policy 
or contract is issued through and countersigned 
by a lawfully constituted and licensed resident 
agent of this state; provided, that policies or 
contracts issued by life insurance companies li- 
censed to do business in this state need not be 
countersigned by their resident agents.’ 


along 


Powers and Limitations of States 


“Undoubtedly a state has the power to 
prohibit insurance companies incorpo- 
rated outside the state from making con- 
tracts within the state except upon such 
conditions as the state may prescribe. 

“Tt is equally clear that a state cannot 
forbid insurance companies which have 
not complied with the laws of the state 


from doing business with its citizens 
when the contract is made outside the 
state. 

“The difficult question is the one 


whether a company, other than life, in- 
corporated in another state but admitted 
to Rhode Island, can make a contract 
out of Rhode Island with a resident of 
Rhode Island and not be subject to the 
statute herinbefore quoted. 

“According to the cases the test is 
not where the business is done but where 
the contract is made. 

“If this is so, it is argued by those 
seeking to break down the resident agen- 
cy law, that statutes such as that of 
Rhode Island can only apply to contracts 
made in Rhode Island and it should not 
be construed as attempting to regulate 
or prohibit insurance contracts made in 
other jurisdictions or to deprive a citi- 
zen of Rhode Island of the right to pro- 
tect himself from loss through a contract 
of insurance made in another state since 
this would be unconstitutional. 

“The Rhode Island Supreme Court has 
not passed upon the resident agent law. 


Two Rhode Island Decisions 


“In Coderre v. Travelers Ins. Co. and 
Riding v. Same the Rhode, Island Su- 
preme Court construed the statute relat- 
ing to policies insuring against liability 
for property damage or personal injuries 
which provides that the insurer shall be 
directly liable to the injured party and 
if process is returned ‘non est inventus, 
the injured party may proceed directly 
against the insurer, and the court hel 
that this statute has no application to the 
case of a policy issued in another state 
to a citizen of another state and contain- 
ing no provision that the defendant 
should be directly liable to the injured 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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ernment in urging all business to unite 
to adopt codes of fair competition finds 
itself paralleled in the insurance busi- 
ness dating back as far as 1819 when 
there was organized in New York City 
what was then known as the Salamandra 
Society, which undertook to make all 
rates and to establish correct practices 
for all of the members of the society. 
This was early in the history of the 
country and early in the history of the 
business in the United States. 

Early Efforts to Control Competition 

The experience of these early organ- 
izations was that each functioned for 
awhile and then disbanded, which ulti- 
mately resulted in rate and commission 
wars, with complete abandonment of the 
necessary precautions to protect solv- 
ency. This would prevail for a varying 
period of time sufficient to establish in 
the minds of all concerned that unless 
some measure was adopted providing for 
counsel and comparison of experience for 
the economical conduct of the business, 
the prompt and equitable adjustment of 
losses, the ascertainment of proper and 
safe methods of construction, elimination 
of hazardous conditions, elements which 
go to correct unnecessary loss, the busi- 
ness could not long continue. 

Since the facilities of insurance are 
imperative necessities, and by reason of 
the varied interests of a country so large 
as the United States, it has been nec- 
essary to maintain such associations at 
convenient regional points so_ those 
charged with the responsibility for car- 
rying forward the purposes of conserva- 
tion may have that intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of a particular territory 
which will enable them to deal promptly, 
intelligently and efficiently with the 
many problems which so constantly arise 
and through their very nature demand 
immediate solution. These forms of co- 
operation having been voluntarily adopt- 
ed among competing interests, and hav- 
ing stood the test of more than a cen- 
tury, give evidence that they fill a dis- 
tinct economic need. 

The essential value of these associa- 
tions is that it presents the only prac- 
tical and effective means upon which in- 
surance can be successfully maintained 
upon a basis of standard, simple and uni- 
form practices and rules and with a min- 
imum expense in connection therewith. 

Simplification of Statement Blanks 

Needed 

Every large company transacting busi- 
ness in many states, and many smaller 
companies, are called upon each year to 
fill out dozens of special reports and 
useless questionnaires and to file state- 
ments of every conceivable kind, which 
in most instances entail considerable ex- 
pense. Our annual statement blank is 
constantly becoming more cumbersome 
and often demands many schedules of 
detailed information which are utterly 
valueless in their present form. The con- 
servation committee has received numer- 
ous suggestions for improving the annual 
statement blank and for standardization 
of special report forms, such as tax 
forms required by the several states. 

The detailed recommendations are 
proper subjects for the consideration of 
the committee on blanks, but the broad 
principle that the burden of expense 
placed upon the companies by reason of 
the accumulation of useless information 
and the expense entailed in lack of 
standardization falls within the scope of 
conservation, and valuable results can 
confidently be anticipated in this field of 
investigation. This fact should be self- 
evident, since this is one field where the 
entire control of the matter lies with the 
insurance commissioners or could be 
remedied upon recommendation of the 
commissioners 

A study of accounting practices would 
probably reveal that a uniform method 
could be devised for each branch of the 
industry, which would result in improv- 
ing the operation of many companies, 
making essential data more readily avail- 
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able and at the same time reducing ¢, 
penses. Such a study should be on 
ducted with the co-operation of oe 
qualified insurance accountants, It woald 
involve an immense amount of detaile 
labor, but its results should be high} 
vratifying. , 
Publication of Statements 

On former occasions the conservatio 
committee has directed attention to . 
practice prevalent in a number of State 
of requiring the publication of company 
statements in local newspapers, Since 
this publication requirement produces “ 
benefit to the policyholder which he dees 
not already receive in better form, j: 
serves no useful purpose and should }. 
abandoned. Moreover, the existence of 
the practice further senselessly compli. 
cates the application of retaliatory sta. 
utes. 

In addition to directing scrutiny to the 
underwriting expenses of insurance com. 
panies, it should be part of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ program of conservation 
to lend their whole-hearted support to 
ihe matter of reducing losses. It is 
well-known fact that the attitude of the 
general public towards the insurance 
companies, which may be characterized 
by the phrase “Soak the insurance com. 
pany,” is responsible in no small degree 
for high loss ratios which in turn form 
the basis of the rates charged for in. 
surance. Could this fact be properly and 
forcefully impressed upon the public con- 
sciousness there might be a tendency for 
juries to render more reasonable and 
more ethical verdicts in cases which 
reach our courts. There might also be 
aroused a less tolerant submission to ¢he 
despicable contrivings of the unscrupv- 
lous attorney or his compatriot in en- 
couraging fraudulent practices by what- 
(ver name called. 

The foregoing, however, applies par- 
ticularly to conditions existing after the 
mishap takes place against the occur- 
rence of which the insurance policy has 
been issued. The other and _ perhaps 
more important aspect of loss reduction, 
one in which the commissioners should 
have vital interest, is that of accident 
and fire prevention, prolongation of life 
and reduction of moral hazard. In this 
respect conservation in the _ insurance 
business resembles conservation of our 
natural resources. Programs of public 
safety and health and the preservation 
of property already have had the ind- 
vidual support of many insurance com- 
missioners, but the convention as a whole 
has not been identified with these move- 
ments, and it is believed that the con- 
servation committee might well give con- 
sideration to more active co-operation. 

A third type of conservation, other 
than the reduction of losses or expenses, 
is so enmeshed in the reason for the es- 
tablishment of our offices that it is rarely 
considered conservation. By this type | 
mean the necessity for making absolute- 
ly certain that only the competent and 
the financially responsible organize and 
operate an insurance company. Capable 
and intelligent supervision should be sul- 
ficiently alert to prevent loss from this 
source, particularly that resulting from 
companies newly organized in boom 
times to speculate in and to juggle with 
investments for the aggrandizement 0! 
the management. Our gravest duty 1s to 
see that our public insures in sound, 
honestly managed insurance companies, 
and before a new company is permitted 
to start business no avenue of investiga 
tion should be unvisited. 





LEAVE CHECKING OFFICE | 
Announcement of the resignation 0! 
the Gulf Insurance Co. and its affiliate, 
the Atlantic Insurance Co., from the 
Texas Insurance Checking Office at Aus 
tin has been made by W. H. Mansfield, 
secretary. The resignation was filed fol- 
lowing a poll of the company’s local 
agents which was said to have been over 
whelmingly in favor of reporting thet 
business direct to the company. The 
companies are domiciled in Dallas. This 
makes a total of three fire companies ot 
the state that do not use the bureats 
facilities, the other being the National 
Security of Galveston. 
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From a handful of agents such as those appointed by 
the AEtna in 1819, the American Agency System has 
grown to more than 100,000. The Atna is its faithful 
supporter now just as it was 115 years ago when 
Franklin Ripley countersigned this first policy. 
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William Gilmour Dies; 
Prominent as Producer 


HAD HEAD OFFICE IN BOSTON 
Well Known Aino in New York; Served 


on Initial Reorganization Commit- 


tee of Globe & Rutgers 


William Gilmour, head of the well- 
known Boston agency, brokerage and ad- 
justing firm of Gilmour, Rothery & Co., 
and also of the New York insurance 
brokerage firm of Gilmour, Clarke & 
Cortis, died early last Friday in Brook- 
line, Mass., after a week’s illness. His 
passing removes one of the most promi- 
nent producers in New England, for he 
had extensive connections and controlled 
many large insurance accounts. 

The agency represented several lead- 
ine fire and casualty companies and Mr. 
Gilmour knew intimately many company 
executives. For years the agency wrote 
a large volume of premium income for 
the Globe & Rutgers, and when the com- 
pany was taken over by the New York 
Insurance Department last year for re- 
habilitation Mr. Gilmour became a mem- 
ber of the original reorganization com- 
mittee. His experience and excellent 
judgment on insurance matters made his 
advice and counsel valuable and he was 
respected for the high business stand- 
ards he maintained. 

Mr. Gilmour was born in Jersey City 
September 30, 1869, and began his in- 
surance career as a clerk in a New York 
office. He later became a fieldman, first 
in New York State, then in New Eng- 
land, coming here as a special agent for 
the Union, the Law Union & Crown, the 
Victoria, the State and the Transatlantic 
He later became a state and general 
agent for the Globe & Rutgers Fire. 

He entered the local agency field in 
Boston in 1899 with the old firm of Hall 
Henshaw & Gilmour. In 1901 he became 
a partner in the firm of Gilmour & Cool- 
idge, and in 1914 became senior partner 
in the present firm of Gilmour, Rothery 
& Co. 

Mr. Gilmour was president of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters from 
November, 1925, until November, 1928, 
serving three terms. He had also been 
chairman of various committees of the 
Board and was recognized as one of its 
most influential members. 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon at the Church of Our Saviour 
in Brookline, Mass., where Mr. Gilmour 
had made his home for many years 
Surviving the deceased are his widow, a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


R. I. Agency Law 


from Page 24) 
party, although the accident in the Rid- 
ing case occurred in Rhode Island. 

“In Riding v. Travelers Ins. Co. the 
court held: 

“*The ground of the decision in the Coderre 
case was that the provisions of Section 7 applied 
solely to contracts of insurance written and is- 
sued in this State, and further, if such had been 
the intent of the General Assembly, it was not 
within its constitutional power to give extra- 
territorial force to its statutes, and thus affect 
policies of insurance issued in Massachusetts or 
in any other jurisdiction outside of Rhode 
Island.’ 

“If ever the Rhode Island resident 
agent law is before the court I anticipate 
that the Coderre and Riding cases, supra, 
will be cited with the cases holding that 
local statutes cannot be read into foreign 
contracts. 

“Sec. 3, Ch. 175, G. I 
chusetts provides: 

“*No company shall make a contract of in- 
surance upon or relative to any property or in 
terests or lives in the commonwealth, or with 
any resident thereof, and no person shall nego- 
tiate, solicit, or in any manner aid in the trans- 
action of such insurance or of its continuance or 
renewal, except as authorized by this chapter or 
chapter one hundred and seventy-six or one 
hundred and seventy-eight.’ 

“In the annotations to this section in 
the compilation, by our good friend Com- 
missioner Brown, at pages 140 and 141 it 
is stated 

“*This section applies only 
in the commonwealth and it 
strued as attempting 
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surance contracts made in other jurisdictions, or 
to deprive a citizen of this commonwealth of the 
right to protect himself from loss through a 
contract of insurance made in another State. 

“*A provision in this section that all con 
tracts of insurance on lives, property or interest 
in the commonwealth should be deemed to be 
made therein was repealed by St. 1924, chap. 
406. If said provision meant more than that the 
legality and construction of insurance contracts 
made in Massachusetts should be governed by 
Massachusetts law, and attempted to take away 
the right to contract outside the State, it was 
unconstitutional.’ ”’ 


C. C. Greer Talk 
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be important to facilitate the collection 
of premium taxes and commissions for 
agents, and it may be constructive to 
have the law for this purpose, its pri- 
mary function undoubtedly relates to the 
validity and construction of contracts. A 
great many contracts of property insur- 
ance contain in substance. this provision: 
‘This policy shall not be valid until coun- 
tersigned by the duly authorized agent of 
the company.’ The company has a right 
to make such a stipulation; and when 
made, in the absence of waiver, a con- 
tract is not properly and completely exe- 
cuted so as to be enforceable against 
the company until it is countersigned. 
The Supreme Courts of a number of 
states have in substance held this: name- 
ly, Alabama, Illinois, Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana, New York and Colorado. In con- 
tracts containing such a provision as ! 
have indicated, countersigning may be 
regarded as a necessary part of the exe- 
cution of such contracts. 

“A state can not legally control the 
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construction and effect of contracts made 
and to be performed beyond the borders 
of such state. For a statute to that effect 
would deprive a citizen of liberty of con- 
tract without due process of law within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Nevertheless a particular state 
can exercise appropriate jurisdiction over 
contracts executed within it, provided it 
does not undertake to restrict the free- 
dom of the right to contract. For exam- 
ple, a state has authority to say in sub- 
stance that a contract of insurance, the 
application for which is taken within the 
state, or is executed within the state, 
shall be regarded as a contract of that 
state and subject to the laws thereof. 
When a state has such a law, then con- 
tracts executed by resident agents there- 
in will be construed according to the laws 
of that particular state instead of laws 
of the state of domicile of the company.” 





PHOENIX OF CONN. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 5%, payable January 2 to stock- 
holders of record December 15. Direc- 
tors of the Connecticut Fire, owned by 
the Phoenix, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 4%, also payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 15. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of the Fireman’s Fund group of compa- 
nies last week declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share, pay- 
able December 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 5. 








THE NATION’S STRENGTH 
IS THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The greatest threat to the nation’s health is tuberculosis. 


It is the chief killer of men in industry between the ages 


of 15 and 45—20,000 men in this group alone die of it 


every year. No one is safe from the disease until every 


case has been found and placed under treatment. Help 


protect yourself and your family by using Christmas Seals 


cn your holiday letters and packages. The funds they 


provide finance a program of prevention, discovery, and 


treatment of tuberculosis throughout the entire year. 
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Franklin S. Danforth 
Dies; 71 Years of Age 


PRES. OF MILLERS NATIONAL 


Entered Insurance More Than Fift 
Years Ago; Was Treasurer W , 


estern 
Insurance Bureau 





Franklin S. Danforth, president of the 
Millers National of Chicago, died 
Thanksgiving Day at his winter residence 
in Chicago after an illness that reached 
an acute stage in the last two weeks 
The cause of death was a heart afflic. 
tion. He was 71 years old. Funeral ser. 
vices were held at the Hursen Chapel 
Chicago, Sunday afternoon. Interment 
was in the Lakewood Cemetery, Minne. 
apolis, on Monday morning. ~ 

Mr. Danforth’s widow was present 
when he died. Two children, R. S, Dan. 
forth, assistant secretary of the Millers 
National, and Mrs. H. G. Prudden of 
New York, were also present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Danforth were married forty-three 
years. There are four grandchildren, 

Born in 1863 at Watertown, Mass., edu- 
cated in common and high schools a 
Malden, Mass., Mr. Danforth was fifteen 
when he went West in seach of employ- 
ment. He started in the agency of Paine 
& Lewis in Minneapolis, and in 188 
shortly after the Millers & Manufactur- 
ers Insurance Co. was organized he was 
made a member of its office force, In 
the years from 1881 to 1904 he rose from 
office boy to secretary-treasurer. 


Joined Millers National in 1904 


In 1904 Mr. Danforth joined the Mil 
lers National of Chicago in the capacity 
of general agent. In 1906 he was given 
full charge of the underwriting depart- 
ment of the company, and to him con- 
siderable credit is due for the substan- 
tial progress the company made in the 
following years. 

Mr. Danforth succeeded Montgomery 
A. Reynolds to the secretaryship of the 
company in 1931 following Mr. Reynolds 
death. In 1932 he became president and 
turned most of his exacting duties over 
to the company’s new secretary, H. i 
Giles. 

He was a member of the Union League 
Club of Chicago and the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. Also treasurer 
of the Western Insurance Bureau, direc- 
tor of the Cook County Loss Adjustment 
Bureau, director of the Underwriters 
Adjusting Co., director of the Chicag 
Board and Patrol Committee, member 
Western Actuarial Bureau, and director 
Uniform Printing & Supply Co. 





Chester, Pa., Local Agency 
Marks 30th Anniversary 


The real estate and insurance agency 
of Lear & Worrilow of Chester, Pa., is 
now thirty years old, having been formed 
by William P. Lear and Charles Wor- 


rilow on November 25, 1904. Mr. Lear 
had been connected with the Cochran 
Agency and Mr. Worrilow with the 


Sweeney & Clyde office. Both member 
of the firm were bright, energetic youn 
men and soon developed one of the leat: 
ing real estate and insurance offices 1! 
the city. In addition both became activt 
in civic affairs and Mr. Worrilow wa 
City Clerk for a number of years. Mr 
Worrilow passed on about three year 
ago and the office has been continueé 
by Mr. Lear. 

Among the companies who entered the 
agency at the start and who are stl 
represented are the National Union © 
Pittsburgh, Westchester, Boston, Farm 
ers of York and Royal Exchange. La® 
week Special Agent Richard D. Stringe! 
delivered to Mr. Lear a letter of cot 
gratulation from President John M 
Thomas of the National Union on hi 
long and faithful service. 





AGENTS FOR INLAND MARINE 

The London & Scottish has appointe’ 
Danzig, Rieders & Wolper, New Yor 
City, as inland marine agents in th 
Bronx. 
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From my sister-in-law in Manila, where 
my younger brother, George, is connected 
with the “Philippine Magazine,” a month- 
ly publication, as circulation manager, 
both he and his wife being editorial and 
artistic contributors, I received the fol- 
lowing extract from a German paper, 
which clipping has made the trip from 
Germany to Manila, and now half way 
back to its origin: 

“Heavy Fire Damage in Neuenwalde: 
Wesermuende, Sept. 1.: Last night the 
population of the village of Neuenwalde 
in the circuit of Wesermuende was awak- 
ened from sleep. The house of the bar- 
ber, Sahlmann, in which also the baker, 
Hornbostel, had his bakery, burned to 
the ground. The motor apparatus of the 
fire department from Dorum was suc- 
cessful to save the recently built bake- 
oven (“some stunt, I should say!”) The 
entire household goods of Sahlmann and 
Hornbostel became a prey to the flames. 
(The Germans have stock phrases over- 
worked just like our “Holocaust”.) Also 
fifty hundredweight of corn (wheat) were 
destroyed. The loss is to this extent 
greater in that the property of the suf- 
ferers were not insured. The origin of 
the fire is unknown.” 

My sister-in-law adds: “Am sending 
you this cutting as you are an insurance 
man and will probably be interested in 
anything pertaining to it. Luckily the 
bake-oven was saved, so that the old 
town may continue to enjoy the product 
of this versatile family.” 

Signed “With best regards from an old 
nuisance, Gertrude C. Hornbostel.” The 
initial “C” tit her name stands very mod- 
estly for “von Costenoble,” an ancient 
noble Prussian family. Her father left 
the old country years ago and _ finally 
settled in Guam, an American naval out- 
post in the Pacific Ocean, where he es- 
tablished a successful trading enterprise. 
It was there that my brother met her, 
while in the U. S. Marine Corps, as ser- 
geant-major of Marine, later second lieu- 
tenant. There was some opposition on 
the part of the old gentleman, himself 
an ex-army man, who, perhaps rightly, 
objected to his daughter marrying a 
leatherneck American non-commissioned 
officer so they “eloped” (which is quite 
humorous as Guam is relatively a very 
small island, not much over forty miles 
in length). 

My brother, since boyhood full of 
“wanderlust,” had drifted all over the 
world in the service of the U. S. Army 
from about 1900, after “resigning” from 
Bussey Institute where he was taking a 
course in landscape gardening, backed 
by his architect brother, who thought 
that he could eventually make a place 
for him in his rapidly growing business 
in conjunction with his architectural 
projects. George had always enjoyed 
seeking adventure and travel, and I re- 
member a trip I treated him to, when he 
was about twelve, between Christmas and 
New Year’s in 18%, to Poughkeepsie and 
Kingston, which he enjoyed immensely, 
for to him it was “seeing the world.” 

After leaving Bussey, the first thing 
we heard from him was that he was at 
Puerto Rico, having enlisted in the army. 
Then he went with the U. S. Coast Ar- 
tillery and finally into the Marine Corps, 
which took him to the Pacific Ocean 
terrain during the late war. It was while 
there that he welcomed a German gun- 
boat crew, who had landed there not 
knowing war had been declared. He an- 
nounced to the officers during a dinner 
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he was giving them that they were in- 
terned, and that they might as well keep 
seated and enjoy their good food (which 
they did), after having removed their 
side arms before they sat down. 

I am telling you what he told others. 
I wasn’t there, so that if some of my 
super-inquiring friends want proof of all 
this I cannot give them an affidavit. 

Later on he attached himself to a mu- 
seum at Honolulu and joined an expedi- 
tion to investigate the origin, etc., of the 
prehistoric races that inhabited the Pa- 
cific Ocean Islands (now vaguely con- 
nected with Asia and the South Ameri- 
can continent, or fabled Atlantis). I have 
interesting photographs of some of the 
large monolithic structures erected by 
this extinct race (compare Easter Island, 
with its large head and face monuments, 
the origin of which is clouded in mys- 
tery). His travels and experiences would 
make an interesting book. He seems to 
know a lot about Japanese activities in 
the Philippines in the early 1900’s. He 
also knows considerable about supposed 
fortifications by the Japanese in the so- 
called “mandated to Japan” islands in the 
Pacific, which matter is now being dis- 
cussed in the papers, about which the 
less said, the better, from the viewpoint 
of those who really know. 

My sister-in-law wrote me_ recently 
that I should not overlook “her” branch 
of the family in writing about the rest 
of the family, and it is partly in deference 
to her that I am writing this, which may 
or may not interest my readers, but I'll 
take a chance at it. 

* * * 
If “Magic” Formulas Worked 

When children are told fairy tales they 
like to believe them, and sometimes their 
wish to believe turns to actual belief. In 
my boyhood in Brooklyn a kid brother 
of my friend and playmate had been told 
the story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Robbers, and when he was locked up for 
misbehavior he went silently at first, and 
then after a while he thought he would 
free himself by loudly shouting “Open, 
Sesame; Open, Sesame,” which words 
you will remember (or not) were used as 
a magic word in the story to open the 
secret door of the robbers’ retreat. 

I wish we in the insurance business 
had some such secret and effective word 
to solve our problems. Some stockhold- 
ers seem to think companies have some 
such magic word to open doors of some 
repository of funds supposed to have 
been earned by the companies in some 
magic way in these days of depression. 

* * + 
How About a “Special Agents’ Week?” 

A facetious friend of mine suggested 
to me, after reading an item in “The 
New Yorker” magazine about advocating 
a “pneumonia week” (like apple weck, 
milk week, etc., etc., ad nauseam) to give 
the doctors a chance to make money. 
that we start an “undertakers’ week” and 
ask people to die, so that the “dollar 
would be kept rolling” for the benefit of 
the undertakers’ business. We might 
also start a “special agents’ week” and 
ask agents to build houses and _ start 
stores and factories to give us the in- 
surance thereon in the “drive for busi- 
ness week” and to give us balances due 
even if they have to rob a bank or hold 
up citizens to get the money. 

* * * 
“Drive” Doesn’t Go With Voluntary 
Giving 
the war, the 
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ple have used the word “drive” when- 
ever they wanted to get contributions for 
this or that purpose, never thinking that 
it is a harsh word and that psychologi- 
cally it is tactless, implying enforcement. 
Why not say “solicitation” or “request 
for funds” or “campaign for funds,” or 
anything except “drive,” implying the use 
of a whip or strong-arm methods. We 
may not mind being solicited, but most 
of us don’t wish to be driven. A great 
man does not drive to bring about re- 
sults; he leads. We may think it a 
grand thing to “instruct” people to do 
so and so, but the man who “requests” 
brings home the bacon oftener; at least 
I have so found in my personal and busi- 
ness life. 
. = «a 

How I Get Pleasure Out of a Vacation 

“Absence of occupation is no rest, and 
a mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 
This very true quotation I read or heard 
somewhere recently while I was taking 
a vacation at home, which after three 
days of so-called absolute rest (that is, 
sleeping a good deal) became a bore, so 
I had to do something to keep my mind 
busy and attended to current corre- 
spondence every day, keeping that end 
of my work up to date. I also did a lot 

of statistical work. The need for exer- 
cise becoming urgent I walked around 
William Street for two days, calling on 
old friends, personal and business. Also 
I took “a day off” to visit at the home 
office for a short while, but it was about 
five p. m. when I got out. 

The rest of my time I spent reading 
a lot, rearranging files, arranging my in- 
surance library and writing a lot of per- 
sonal letters to relatives, also writing for 
this column enough to last some time. 
I was thoroughly “rested” after ten days 
of this and was “raring to go” into the 
field. It is almost impossible for me 
to be entirely inactive at any one time 
in any one place, after forty years of 
comings and goings and having a lot to 
do. This picture of a “vacation” may not 
be ideal to many, but it suits me. One 
good feature of spending it at home is 
that you get decent home food regularly 
with no garlic from Italian chefs in ho- 
tels mixed in with it. While at home 
a friend of my daughter, to please me 
offered to give me a long automobile 
ride, as if I did not have enough of that! 
Another wanted me to look at new 
dwellings, as if I never saw enough 
buildings in my inspection work! 


VA. HEARING ON AUTO. RATES 

Hearing on a proposal to increase fire 
and theft rates on certain makes and 
models of automobiles in Virginia is 
schedules to be held before the State 
Corporation Commission January 3. The 
new schedules call for increases of from 
five to forty cents in fire rates and five 
to fifteen cents increase in theft rates. 
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New Hampshire Fire 
Changes in the Field 


The New Hampshire Fire has announ- 
ced the following field changes: C. Wen- 
dell Hardy, formerly state agent in north- 
ern New England, has been transferred 
to New Haven, Conn. His field will be 
Connecticut and western Massachu- 
ssetts. Edward W. Miler, an inspector 
at the home office, will take Mr. Hardy's 
field and locate at Lisbon, N. H. 

Special Agent J. R. Oakes, associated 
with State Agent C. A. Lyons in Michi- 
gan, will be transferred to the Iowa field 
and will be associated with State Agent 
Ray W. Miller, located at Webster City, 
Iowa. Warren E. Manchester, who has 
spent ten years at the home office, has 
been transferred to Lincoln, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Frank L. Swanson, who resigned. 
Harold C. McAllister, state agent in 
Connecticut for twelve years, will return 
to the home office in charge of southern 
New England. 





Sturm Chairman of Fire 
Group in Welfare Drive 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore companies, is serv- 
ing as chairman of the fire insurance 
division of the commerce and industry 
committee of the Citizens Family Wel- 
fare Committee. A minimum amount of 
$2,000,000 is being sought in the city to 
be used in assisting private welfare 
agencies in providing for about 20,000 
families whose needs are not taken care 
of by public relief. Solicitation of funds 
will end on December 19. Other leaders 
in fire insurance are assisting Mr. Sturm 
in obtaining contributions from employ- 
ers and employes. 





NORTH CAROLINA HOME AGENT 

The North Carolina Home, a member 
of the Great American group of com- 
panies, has appointed the Hennessy 


Agency, Inc., of 116 John Street, as agent 
for New York City. 
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Lloyd’s of London 
Licensed by Ontario 


ISSUES STATEMENT 


PREMIER 


Lloyd’s Will Pay Same Scale of Taxes 
and Fees as Other Insurers; No Spe- 
cial Deposits in Ontario 

The Ontario Government has licensed 
the non-marine underwriters of Lloyd’s, 
London, to write all classes of business in 
that Canadian province except life insur- 
ance. A similar license was issued in 
Quebec on June, 1932. In a statement 
which he issued last Friday, Premier M. 
F. Hepburn of Ontario said: 

“The wide interest which the insur- 
ance business has taken in this applica- 
tion was evidenced upon the public hear- 
ings held by the attorney general over 
a period of three wecks, at which repre- 
sentations were received from the appli- 
cants and from counsel of the All Canada 
Fire Insurance Federation, the Toronto 
Insurance Conference and the Ontario 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Agents As- 
sociation. The license was granted after 
full consideration had been given to all 
the representations made. 

“The licensing of Lloyd’s in Ontario 
follows the issue of a similar license by 
the Province of Quebec in June, 1932. It 
is anticipated that the result of the li- 
cense will be to make more fully avail- 
able to the public of Ontario the special 
insurance services which this unique 
British institution offers. It involves no 
reflection upon nor comparison with 
other great and worthy institutions to 
say that Lloyd’s of London has a world- 
wide and illustrious reputation arising 
both from its long history and its pe- 
culiar association with British commerce 
in all parts of the world. 


Must Pay Taxes and Fees 


“Of course, the license is subject to 
the provisions of the act applicable. to 
insurers generally and the licensees will 
be required to pay the same scale of taxes 
and fees applicable to other classes ot in- 
surer. In addition, special regulations 
appropriate to the case have been adopt- 
ed under the authority of section 78 of 
the Ontario Insurance Act, which follow 
the general lines of the Insurance Com- 
pames Act, 1909, of Great Britain and 
the regulations of the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain made thereunder. 

“The order-in-council requires produe- 
tion of a certificate of the chairman of 
Lloyd’s, countersigned by the proper of- 
ficial of the Board of Trade of Great 
Britain, that the underwriters have com- 
plied with the requirements of the im- 
perial act and the regulations thereunder, 
which include the deposit of securities 
and financial guarantees by every under- 
writer in amounts deemed adequate for 
their world-wide business. The Ontario 
Insurance Act expressly provides that 
members of London Lloyd’s who comply 
with these regulations are not required 
to make a special deposit in Ontario as 
a condition of license and the govern- 
ment believes that the interests of the 
insuring public are adequately protected 
by these guarantees. 

“The government is informed that all 
business written by Lloyd’s in Ontario 
will be written through Canadian agents 
and brokers. The regulations adopted in 
the order-in-council approved today in- 
clude a requirement that the chairman of 
Lloyd’s shall file an undertaking that all 
underwriters at Lloyd’s will accept serv- 
Ice Of process in Ontario and submit to 
the jurisdiction of Canadian courts in 
all matters arising out of their policies. 

_ The government recognizes the oppo- 
sition to this application which has been 
offered by the other licensed companies 
and local agents. It has been admitted 
that In some lines of insurance Lloyd’s 
May offer serious competition in premium 
rates and forms of policy to the present 
licensed companies, but the government 
has not been able to find any sound 
ground upon which it might deny to the 
citizens of Ontario insurance facilities of 





the character offered by Lloyd’s on a 
basis of fair competition.” 


Those Who Argued For and Against 
Licensing 


Arthur G. Slaght, K. C., argued the 
applicat‘on on behalf of Lloyd’s, assisted 
by V. Evan Gray, K. C., former Super- 
intendent of Insurance, during whose 
term of offic: amendments to the present 
Insurance Act were made. These amend- 
ments played a prominent part in the 
discussions. 


J. C. McRuer, K. C., appearing on be- 
half of the Ontario Fire & Casualty In- 


surance Agents’ Association, spoke on 
the technical legality of both the act and 
the issuance of a license to Lloyd's. W. 
Percy Parker led the opposition to the 
vranting of the license on any grounds 
which might subsequently constitute a 
preferred competitive position. Associat- 
ed with Mr. Parker was H. C. Mills, Ca- 
nadian manager, Toronto, of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, and W. E. 
1). Baldwin, Canadian manager of the 
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Continental at Montreal. 

Hon. Arthur Roebuck, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ontario, presided over the con- 
ferences, assisted by R. Leighton Foster, 
kK. C., Superintendent of Insurance of 
Ontario. 

Those representing Lloyd’s contended 
that the present Ontario Insurance Act 
does not require the non-marine under- 
writers at Lloyd’s to put up a deposit 
and does not impose upon them many of 
the requirements demanded of other in- 
surers. 
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“Every man owes a part of his time 
and money to the development of 
the business or industry in which 
he is engaged.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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S % porn Elected 
Chairman of Lloyd’s 


HE SUCCEEDS NEVILLE DIXEY 


Arthur J. Whittall Elected Deputy- 
Chairman; Aubrey an Underwriting 
Member Since 1910 





At a preliminary meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s for 1935, held in Lon- 
don, Stanley 
chairman of 
Arthur James Whittall was elected dep- 
uty-chairman. Neville Dixey is the re- 
tiring chairman. 

Mr. Aubrey, who was elected an un- 
derwriting member in 1910, first served 
on the Committee in 1927, when he was 
elected for the usual period of four years. 
In 1932 he was re-elected to the Com- 
mittee for four years, and in 1934 he be- 
came deputy-chairman. Heé was deputy 
chairman of Lloyd’s Underwriters Fire 
and Non-Marine Association in 1924 and 
was chairman of the Association in 1925 
and 1926. 

A. J. Whittall became an annual sub- 
scriber to Lloyd’s in 1910 and was elect- 
ed an underwriting member in 1915. He 
served on the Committee from 1929 to 
1932, and he is a prominent member of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


Cinnieiieabeneie 


(Continued from Page 1) 


James Aubrey was elected 


Lloyd’s for next year and 


eral other occasions in past years had 
deviated from the custom of using De- 
cember 31 values and that such a devia- 
tion was justified in view of existing con- 
ditions. 

December Meetings in New York 

The executive committee of the Con- 
vention on Monday voted that the De- 
cember meeting of the Commissioners 
will henceforth always be held in New 
York City. Generally the December 
meeting has been held here, serving to 
bring many leaders of the business to 
the city to talk with the Commissioners 
and also attend other insurance gather- 
ings scheduled for the same week, nota- 
bly the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

The Commissioners met at St. Peters- 
burg this year because the annual meet- 
ing, usually held in September, was post- 
poned until this week. In the future the 
Commissioners will meet only twice a 
year, in June and in December. The 
June meeting will be the annual session 
and it was voted this week to accept the 
invitation from Seattle, Wash., for the 
1935 gathering. The executive committee 
of the Convention will meet before each 
meeting to prepare matters for submis- 
sion to the Convention proper. The defi- 
nite date for the Seattle meeting will be 
fixed later by Commissioners Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts, W. A. Sullivan 
of Washington and Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma. 

Boney Elected President 


Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commission- 
er of North Carolina, who has served 
two terms as first vice-president of the 
Convention, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Garfield W. Brown of Minnesota. 
Mr. Boney is popular throughout the 
country as a supervisory official and has 
served on numerous important commit- 
tees of the Convention. 

The full text of the report of the com- 
mittee on valuations to the Convention, 
and which was adopted by the latter, fol- 
lows: 

Text of Valuation Report 

“Resolved, that the committee on val- 
uation of securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners rec- 
ommends the following basis of valuing 
stocks and bonds for the inventory of 
such securities in the annual statements 
of insurance companies as of December 
31, 1934: 

“1. Stocks and bonds should be val- 
ued at market quotations of December 
31, 1934, except as hereinafter provided. 

“2. All bonds amply secured and not 








in default should be valued on an amor- 
tized basis wherever permitted by law. 

“3. Bonds of states of the United 
States and of the provinces of the Do- 
minion of Canada and political subdivi- 
sions thereof, not cligible to amortiza- 
tion, should be valued at the convention 
values as of December 31, 1933, except 
that where such bonds shall have been 
in default for a period longer than two 
years prior to November 1, 1934, the val- 
ues should be the convention values as of 
December 31, 1931, less 30% of the dif- 
ference between such values and the 
market quotations of November 1, 1934. 
Such bonds acquired since December 31, 
1931, except by exchange for betterment 
of portfolio, should be valued at market 
quotations of December 31, 1934. 

“Further resolved, that the cost or book 

value of stocks, whichever is lower in 
the aggregate held by life insurance com- 
panies, as of December 31, 1934, may be 
used in the aggregate as the fair market 
value of such stocks, provided the in- 
come received by such companies on such 
stocks during each of the five years pre- 
ceding the date of valuation shall have 
been at the rate sufficient to meet the 
interest required to maintain policy re- 
serves and other policy obligations, and 
provided further that the net investment 
income received by such companies on 
their ledger assets shall not have been 
less than required to maintain the re- 
serve. This shall not apply to stocks of 
corporations in receivership or similar 
status. Cost as used herein shall be held 
to include stocks received as exchanges 
or rights received as dividends or other- 
wise at not to exceed the market value 
quoted on the date acquired. 

“Further resolved, that in cases where 
the condition of insurance companies 
may require the immediate disposition 
of securities, it is the opinion of this 
committee that the discretion of the state 
supervisory officials of insurance should 
be exercised to vary the general formula 
herein set forth, so as to adopt prices 
reflected by the exchanges.” 

Marine Definition Praised 

The results of the uniform inland ma- 
rine definition were praised in the report 
of the committee on the definition and 
interpretation of underwriting powers. 
Thirty-two states have adopted the defi- 
nition in full or in substance. 

“Your committee urges that all State 
departments take advantage of the ser- 
vices of the joint committee on interpre- 
tation and complaint before ruling on 
doubtful marine or transportation insur- 
ance problems, or modifying the con- 
vention definition. This committee is 
well equipped to furnish valuable data 
on such matters.” 

The report was unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 


New York City Pond To 
Honor Public Officials 


The New York City pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold its next dinner at the 
Hotel New Yorker on Friday, December 
14. It will be a gesture of appreciation 
to a number of men from the district at- 
torney’s offices of the boroughs, to the 
police, fire departments and to the fire 
marshal’s office. The toastmaster will be 
Albert Conway, Supreme Court judge, 
and former Insurance Superintendent. 

Among those attending the dinner will 
be representatives of the New York 
Board loss committee, the arson bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Automobile Underwriters De- 
tective Bureau, Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau and a number of company 
executives and adjusters. 


OFFICERS OF PENN POND 

The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose 
elected the, following officers at the an- 
nual meeting last week in Philadelphia: 
most loyal gander, Herbert Nelson; keep- 
er of the golden goose egg, Robert Dear- 
den, Jr.; supervisor of the flock, Paul R. 
Fell; guardian of the nest, Wesley Carl- 
son; custodian of the goslings, Gordon 
Monroe. Joseph R. Knowlan, deputy 
most loyal grand gander of the order, 








was re-elected wielder of the goose quill. 
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Eagle Star & B. D. 


To Increase Capital 


The directors of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions Insurance Co. » Lon- 
don, announce their intention to in- 
crease the company’s capital to £5,- 
067,868 ($25,339,340) by the creation of 
one million 4% second cumulative 
preference shares of £1 and 55,956 ad- 
ditional preferred ordinary shares of 
£3 each, of which 6s. ($1.50) is paid 
up and will be issued at 6s. premium. 

The preferred ordinary shares are 
to be offered solely to holders of pre- 
ferred ordinary shares on bonus terms, 
Special. meetings of both classes of 
shareholders have been called for De- 
cember 14 for the purpose of consid- 
ering the necessary resolutions jn 
connection with the issue. 
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G. & R. BACK IN FIELD 


The Globe & Rutgers resumed on 
Wednesday the insurance business, sus- 
pended during the twenty months the 
company has been in rehabilitation, when 
Supreme Court Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler signed a final order releasing it 
from the custody of the State Insurance 
Department. The company later praised 
the work of Superintendent George §. 
Van Schaick and his department in the 
rehabilitation and the “understanding and 
helpful attitude” of Justice Franken- 
thaler. H. Edward Bilkey is to continue 
as executive vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


HIGH COURT APPEAL DENIED 








Indemnity Co. of North America Loses 
Effort for Review of Decision on 
Brokerage Commissions 
The Court of Appeals of New York 
last week refused permission to the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America 
to file a motion for an appeal from de- 
cisions of the lower courts in which they 
held that C. W. Ryan & Co., insurance 
brokers, were entitled to retain commis- 
sions on the full premiums on _ policies 
canceled by the insurance company. In 
the New York Supreme Court Justice 
Wasservogel had held that the company 
was entitled to recover commissions on 
policies on which the final premiums 
were fixed by audits but that it was not 
entitled to recover on the non-audited 
policies. The company had sued for 
more than $38,000 and recovered a little 

over $3,100. 

The Appellate Division affirmed the de- 
cision without opinion and the Court of 
Appeals now refuses to review the case 
The Appellate Division took its action in 
this case to decide that the Scottish 
Union & National and the Standard Fire 
of New York were not entitled to re- 
cover commissions from Geery, Guthrie 
& Co., insurance brokers, in a case where 
the assured canceled the policy. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives have retained F. O. Affeld, 
prominent attorney, to investigate the 
possibilities of fighting these cases. 


R. P. Barbour Elected 
President of E. U. A. 


Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance, on 
Wednesday was elected president of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association at its 
annual meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Mr. Barbour was one of the two 
vice-presidents last year and_ succeeds 
Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home of New York. 

George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was re-elected 
a vice-president and W. Ross McCain, 
president of the Aetna (Fire), also was 
elected a vice-president. B. M. Culver, 
president of the America Fore compa- 
nies, was re-elected treasurer. 








A. E. PATTINSON HERE 
A. E. Pattinson, chairman of the Roy- 
al-Liverpool Group, arrived in the U nited 
States Tuesday on the Berengaria. 
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— Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $ 7,550,815.75 
S EM i -AN N UAL United States Government, State, 
7 County and Municipal Bonds... 17,097,889.20* 
tae S T A T M ie N T Other Bonds and Stocks ......... 57,756,744.20* 
Premiums in course of Collection.. 10,139,795.73 














York 
nr June 30, 1934 Accrued Interest ............25. 478,624.00 
dw. Other Admitted Assets ......... 1,047,348.00 
ide $94,071,216.88 
sa 
x LIABILITIES 
ite RII ee $12,000,000.00+ 
wats Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 34,081,828.00 
aA Reserve for Losses..........---- 4,809,513.00 
oni Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 909,873.94 
Fire Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . . 650,000.00 
tide Contingency Reserve............ 4,215,762.00* 
“Te NET SURPLUS 37,404,239.944 
A $94,071,216.88 
the ' 


* Reflecting Actual Market Quotations as of June 30, 1934. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$49,404,239.94} 
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Sir Edward Mountain 
On World Problems 


GUEST OF AMERICAN C. OF C. 

British Companies Are Writing 

More Business in U. S. Now 
Than in Great Britain 





Says 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions of Lon- 
don, was guest of honor at the Novem- 
ber luncheon of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London. Homer Ewing 
presided. Sir Edward described insur- 
ance as the strongest commercial bond 
between the people of the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

“After two centuries,” declared Sir Ed- 
ward, “British insurance is now writing 
more business in the United States than 
at home. One of its leading principles, 
prompt payment of claims, was credit- 
ably applied at the time of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. The total 
loss in that disaster has been estimated 
at £50,000,.000 and British insurance 
raised and paid out within a few weeks 
sums amounting to many millions.” 

Referring to recent developments in 
America, Sir Edward said that, as a rep- 
resentative of an industry with millions 
of pounds invested in American securi- 
ties, he was convinced that if President 
Roosevelt were allowed to carry through 
his policies he would make America and 
the world better to live in. 





Fears Encroachment by the State 


“During forty-five years in the city of 
London,” he added, “I have passed 
through good times, booms, times of deep 
depression, and the long, slow grind back 
to normal conditions. But this time I 
see a danger that has not accompanied 
other periods of recovery—the encroach- 
ments of the state in many countries 
and the steady loss of individual initia- 
tive and liberty, accompanied by con- 
traction of business liberty. The world 
will have to solve its problems by the 
same means as in the past—namely, hard 
work, economy, courage, and hope. 

“I was glad to read a message from 
the Washington correspondent of The 
Times stating that the attitude of the 
United States Administration towards 
some economic problems is changing and 
that the plans for reducing industrial 
production, for price fixing, for plough- 
ing under cotton and other crops, and 
paying farmers not to plant anything, are 
being quietly dropped. 

“Stabilization of the pound and the 
dollar will do more to turn the worid 
towards monetary stability than any 
other single measure. I realize that it 
is difficult to arrive at a figure satisfac- 
tory to both treasuries and to choose 
the right moment for stabilization, but 
stable exchanges will benefit every coun- 
try and every business man.” 

Sir Edward recalled that when he en- 
tered the insurance business forty-five 
years ago, his remuneration during his 
first four years at Lloyd’s was #20 a 
year, and “regardless of the season I had 
to wear a hot silk hat from early morn- 
ing until late at night, whether indoors 
or out.” 

At another stage in his address he de- 
clared that the American subsidiaries of 
the big British composite companies have 
now practically become American offices. 

“Their reserves are largely held by the 
authorities of the various states,” he 
said, “and they are, of course, managed 
and staffed by Americans, but they al- 
ways have the resources of the parent 
companies to fall back upon in case of 
need.” 

HEAR MILTON ACKER 

Members of the Essex County Board 
of Underwriters at their luncheon meet- 
ing held on Tuesday, November 27, in 
the Down Town Club, Newark, heard 
Milton Acker explain the reason as to 
why the recent changes were made in 
rates on “Public Liability Policies.” This 
was the last meeting of the season and 
was well attended 


Many Losses This Year 
In Great Lakes Traffic 


With one steamer sunk, one wrecked 
on a Lake Huron breakwater and others 
damaged in recent storms the 1934 naviga- 
tion season on the Great Lakes promises 
to be a poor one for marine underwriters. 
Loss of $240,000 occurred when the 
steamer W. C. Franz was sunk in Lake 
Huron in a collision with the steamer 
Edward E. Loomis of Buffalo. 

A large number of steamers were re- 
ported navigating on the inland water- 
ways at the higher rates which went into 


effect December 1. There was no ice on 
the Great Lakes early this week, follow- 
ing an exceptionally mild November, and 
navigation probably will continue right 
up until December 12. 


LE ROY, N. Y., AGENCY EXPANDS 

The Ernest Townsend & Son insurance 
agency in Le Roy, N. Y., has taken over 
the fire and casualty business formerly 
run by D. J. Ellison in that Buffalo sub- 
urb. Mr. Ellison has been appointed 
district manager of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the Prudential Insurance Co. in 
Genesse, Wyoming and Orleans Counties. 
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VETERAN VA. AGENT DIES 


John H. Montague, Jr., long engaged 
in the local agency business in Rich- 
mond, Va., died last week, aged 70. Mr 
Montague was a member of an old ang 
prominent Richmond family. He was 
never married. 

41% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 

Thirteen out of a total of thirty-two 
candidates for agents’ certificates of 
authority passed the qualification test 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on No. 
vember 27. 
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An expert knows the differemee ... 


Two checks practically identical, signatures seemingly alike—but the keen 


eye of the banker accepts only one as authentic. In insurance it is much 


the same—policies look and read alike but the signature on one and the 


organization back of it are good as gold, and good for gold. + Expert 


insurance men know the difference in organizations back of the con- 


tracts they offer. They realize, too, that they have and maintain the 


respect and good will of their customers when they provide protection 


and service based on high quality — not whittled 
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Determining Liability 
In Collision Losses 


Two VIEWS ARE PRESENTED 
C. Burkinshaw of New York and M. H. 
Downes of London Discuss Effects 
of Court Decision in U. S. 

Two interesting letters have appeared 
in the Liverpool Journal of Commerce in 
connection with the Toluma-Sucarseco 
collision case, one written by Charles 
Burkinshaw of New York, who is an ad- 
juster associated with a large insurance 
brokerage firm, and the other by M. H. 
Downes of London. Both deal with the 
liability of the vessels involved. Mr. Bur- 
kinshaw is an Englishman who came to 
this country from Liverpool in 1923. In 
1921 he won the Wallace Prize and today 
enjoys a wide reputation as an expert on 
marine losses. His letter to the Liver- 

pool contemporary follows: 

“In your issue of September 5, com- 
menting on the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision in the case of 
the Toluma and Sucarseco, you said: 
‘As the present writer views the deci- 
sion, it means that if, in the event of a 
“both to blame” collision, the cargo of one 
vessel becomes liable for a general aver- 
age contribution, then the contribution 
can be included in the claim made by the 
carrying vessel against the other vessel.’ 

“This is not quite the effect of the de- 
cision, which in fact only carries a step 
further a principle which has long been 
accepted in American law, viz., that in- 
nocent cargo which has sustained dam- 
age by reason of a collision in which both 
vessels are in fault may recover the full 
amount of its physical damages from the 
non-carrying vessel, the carrying vessel 
being protected by the Harter Act 
against claims in respect of its own car- 
go. However, the non-carrying vessel, 
having paid for the loss of cargo on the 
carrying vessel, may include the amount 
so paid in its damages claimed against 
the non-carrying vessel, and thereby re- 
cover one-half, the result being that, not- 
withstanding the Harter Act, the carry- 
ing vessel becomes indirectly liable for 
one-half of the damage sustained by its 
own cargo. . 

Determining Liability 

“For instance, suppose vessels A and B 
are mutually in fault for a collision and 
A sustains damage in the amount of $10,- 
000, A’s cargo $5,000 and B $4,000. A’s 
cargo proceeds against B and recovers 
$5,000 ; therefore, in determining the ul- 
timate liability as between the two ves- 
sels the figures would be as follows: 

A’s damages 
OO eee $4,000 











A’s cargo damage paid by B_ 5,000 
9,000 
PRICRONGE evicccs bates nsens $1,000 
Therefore B pays A one-half, or — $500 


_ “In the Toluma-Sucarseco case the col- 
sion gave rise to a general average to 
which Toluma’s cargo contributed. The 
cargo also sustained physical damage. In 
the suit the cargo sought to recover from 
the Sucarseco not only the full amount of 
Its physical damages, but also the amount 
which it had paid by way of contribu- 
tion in general average. 

“The United States District Court de- 
clined to accept the view that contribu- 
tion in general average was a proper 
item of collision damages, saying: ‘In the 
eyes of the law such damages are too 
remote.’ However, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed this 
decision, and held that the same rules 
apply to damage to cargo due to contri- 
bution in general average as apply to 
irect physical damage. 
The effect of this decision may be 
illustrated as follows: Suppose vessel A 


incurs, as a result of a mutual fault col- 
lision, general average sacrifices and dis- 
bursements amounting to $9,000, and car- 
¢o on board sustains general average 
damage of $1,000, and B’s damages are 
$6,000. Also, suppose that cargo’s con- 
tribution to the general average is $2,500, 
thus: 
Ship’s Sac- 


Total  rifices and 
General Disburse- Cargo 
Average ments Sacrifice 
Vessel A pays $7,500 $6,750 $750 
Cargo pays.. 2,500 2,250 250 
$10,000 $9,000 $1,000 


Liability Between the Two Vessels 

“A’s cargo will claim from B physical 
damages of $1,000 plus its contribution 
of $2,250 to ship’s sacrifices and disburse- 
ments, and A will claim as its damages 
the balance of ship’s sacrifices and dis- 
bursements, or $6,750. Liability as be- 
tween the two vessels will then be as 
follows: 
ee ae ee $6,750 
fe a $6,000 
Damages to A’s cargo paid 





8 eee eee 1,000 
General average contribution 
made by A’s cargo recov- 
C800 TOME Bieoiccc sci cones 2,250 
—— 9,250 
BOROUED. 6 56a cbse and eee $2,500 


Therefore A pays B one-half, or... $1,250 

“On this basis cargo makes a full re- 
covery both in respect of its physical 
damage and its contribution in general 
average. If the Court of Appeals had 
upheld the District Court and decided 
that general average contributions by 
cargo were not admissible as collision 
damages, the net loss to cargo would 
have been to the extent of one-half of 
such contribution, for it would then only 
share pro rata in the recovery made by 
the vessel in respect of general average 
sacrifices and disbursements which, of 
course, would only be for 50%. It is un- 
derstood that an endeavor will be made 
to carry the Toluma-Sucarseco case to 
the Supreme Court of . the United 
States.” 

Mr. Downes’ Conclusions 

Mr. Downes of London takes excep- 
tion to some of Mr. Burkinshaw’s con- 
clusions, writing as follows: 

“T do not know the actual figures in 
the Toluma-Sucarseco case, but taking 
Mr. Burkinshaw’s example as represent- 
ative of the position it seems to me that 
his calculations are incorrect in regard 
to the amount that can be claimed by 
the cargo against the non-carrying vessel. 

“Mr. Burkinshaw’s figures are as fol- 
lows: 

A’s damages (general average).... $9,000 


A’s cargo’s damages (gen’l ave.).. 1,000 
Dh GOIIED 6 5 occ necosseascsaseen 6, 


$16,000 

“The suggested apportionment of gen- 

eral average makes A’s cargo contribute 

25%, and Mr. Burkinshaw assesses A’s 
cargo’s claim against B as follows: 

oe OP ET CET RT $1,000 

25% of A’s claim in gen’l average.. 2,250 








$3,250 
“The actual general average settlement 
between A and her cargo would be as 
follows: 
A receives allowance in gen’l ave... $9,000 
Pays steamer’s proportion of gen- 
eral average (75% of $10,000).... 7,500 





3alance to receive......... $1,500 
A’s cargo pays proportion of gen- 
eral average (25% of $10,000). ... $2,500 
Receives amount made good...... 1, 





Balance to pay..........+ $1,500 

“Thus A’s cargo’s claim, if limited to 

its actual losses and expenses entailed 
by the collision, must be: 

PR a. ne Soa was meee $1,000 


General average contribution...... 





$2,500 
or some $750 less than is suggested by 
Mr. Burkinshaw. 
Division of Liability 
“The liability between the two vessels 
would then be settled as follows: 
Ne I oi aie hea wn niesg een $9,000 








Less cargo’s contribution.......... 1,500 
$7,500 
Wee CIOS av siin doin wocciend $6,000 
A’s cargo’s damages paid by 
OS er ona ho ip haan ners 1,000 
General average contribution 
by A’s cargo paid by B... 1,500 
8,500 
ee ee et $1,000 
TE MATE oad paias oisiseenasaesien $500 


“The final position between the parties 
being: 
A pays own damages...........+. $9,000 














Less cargo’s contribution.......... 1,500 
$7,500 
eee 06 TE cncsesas ccs ea ewaecuness 5 
$8,000 
B pays own damages........ $6,000 
A’s cargo claim paid by B... 2,500 
$8,500 
Reeewwes from A. ...5 26660 500 
8,000 
$16,000 


“The final result, viz., that each vessel 
pays 50% of the total damages, would 
be obtained with Mr. Burkinshaw’s fig- 
ures, but it would be interesting to know 
whether under American law the cargo 
is entitled to claim against the non-car- 
rying vessel for more than its actual 
losses and liabilities.” 
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L’ATLANTIQUE CASE HEARD 





Underwriters Say Faulty Electrical In- 
stallation Was Cause of Fire; Fight 
Decision for Owners 
The case of the burned liner L’Antlan- 
tique has again come before the first 
Court of Appeal in Paris. The entire 
session was taken up by Maitre Chresteil, 
counsel for the underwriters, who to- 
wards the close of his speech developed 
the argument that the fire in the vessel 
was caused by faulty electrical installa- 
tion put in while the ship was under con- 
struction. He stated that documentary 
evidence of this faulty work had been 
discovered in the course of searches made 
by the Surete in Geneva and at Cham- 
pagnole in connection with the sensa- 

tional Stavisky case. 

The case for the underwriters is still 
incomplete and will occupy most of the 
next sitting, after which Maitre Lepold 
Dor will reply for the Compagnie Sud- 
Atlantique. The underwriters have ar- 
gued that the ship is not a total loss and 
can be repaired at a fair cost. In fact, 
the claim was made that L’Atlantiaue 
could be repaired in a British yard for 
half what it would cost in France. About 
£2,250,000 is involved in the litigation, be- 
ing the gross amount insured with inter- 
est since March, 1933. Harland & Wolff 
had then offered to put L’Atlantique in 
complete repair for £1,240,000. 





Carriers to End Giving 
Insurance to Shippers 


A committee representing shipping 
lines carrying cargo from Gulf of Mexico 
ports to Europe met in New Orleans 
last week and voted to end certain prac- 
tices which tended to give shippers lower 
freight rates than called for by the tar- 
iffs. One of these practices was the 
handling of cargo insurance for the ac- 
count of shippers under blanket poli- 
cies held by the steamship lines. The 
resolution with respect to discontinuing 
free insurance for shippers reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That the practice of members pro- 
curing blanket policies of insurance on 
cargo and/or offering to shippers insur- 
ance protection under such policies and/ 
or in issuing insurance certificates under 
such policies and not collecting or re- 
mitting premiums therefor/or in the per- 
formance of any other acts or services 
which enable shippers to obtain cargo 
insurance through members of this con- 
ference is a violation of the conference 
agreement, both in letter and in spirit, 
in that it amounts to a charge of less 
than the agreed conference freight rate 
in respect to cargo to insured and es- 
tablishes an inequality between the 
lines.” 





War Risk Rates Are 
Increased at Lloyd’s 


Because of strained international rela- 
tions existing in several parts of Europe 
as well as in the Orient, underwriters at 
Lloyd’s are placing further restrictions 
on war risk coverage and will not guar- 
antee their rates at any particular level 
for more than twelve hours. Last week 
a premium of 5% was quoted against the 
risk of war within three months involv- 
ing any two of the following nations: 
France, Russia, Poland, Germany, Japan, 
Jugoslavia and Italy. The premium was 
8% for six months and 10% for one year 





TALKS ON AUTO PREMIUMS 


Bernard P. Carter of Gordon, Brown 
& Carter, general agency, Richmond, Va., 
made a talk recently before the Nor- 
folk local board on reclaiming automobile 
finance premiums. He called attention t 
the volume of premiums that had got 
away from local agents and suggested 
methods of reclaiming them. A large 
number of the Norfolk agents turned 
out to hear Mr. Carter and were ap- 
parently much impressed by his presenta- 
tion of the subject. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 





W. E. Harrington’s Report Critical of 
Wisconsin Acquisition Cost Reduction 


Compensation Spokesman For Agents’ Ass’n Hopes Bureau 
Companies Will See Fallacy of Lowering Commissions; 


Legal Action to Get Rates Approved Urged 


Although not on the program of the 
St. Petersburg meeting of the commis- 
convention this week a work- 
report by W. Eu- 
gene Harrington of Atlanta, chairman of 
this committee in the National Associa- 
Agents, came in for 
informal discussion and hotel lobby con- 
versation. Mr. Harrington’s report, 
which had been submitted late last week 
to President E. J. Cole, def- 
initely the National atti- 
tude on the 
by the Casualty 
ference of deducting from the acquisi- 
tion cost that part of the requested rate 
increase not granted by the rating au- 
thorities. Disapproving of this action 
Mr. Harrington said he hoped the Con- 
ference “will see the fallacy of such a 
policy and will comply with the urgent 
plea of this committee properly to de- 


sioners’ 
men’s compensation 


tion of Insurance 


gave very 
Association’s 
recent action in Wisconsin 
Acquisition Cost Con- 


fend and present their rating filings, and 
exhaust all legal efforts to secure their 
approval.” 

Interprets Action 


Mr. Harrington went into detail in ex- 
plaining why any other policy will in- 
evitably result in a state of chaos and 
complete collapse of not only the busi- 
ness of the producers but of that part of 
the rate necessary for company admin- 
istration. He noted first that the failure 
in Wisconsin to grant the full requested 
increase was based on a difference of 
opinion between the Department and the 
Rating Bureau, of the amount necessary 
for losses. “That is a factor which, by 
no stretch of the imagination, can be 
associated with acquisition cost,” he em- 
phasized pointing out that the amount 
requested by the companies for the pay- 
ment of losses is either justified or not 
justified. 

If it is justified, he said, then there are 
two courses left to be followed: (1) Re- 
course to legal action, and (2) the privi- 
lege of each company to determine for 
itself whether or not it desires to con- 
tinue the writing of insurance in that 
state. He continued: 


Wrong Approach to Solution 


“An attempt to meet the situation by 
a mere reduction in commission is not 
meeting the problem as it should be met. 
Is it reasonable to presume that the in- 
surance commissioner of Wisconsin or 
any other state will permit the compa- 
nies to load their rates with an acquisi- 
tion cost when the department knows 
that a smaller acquisition cost is being 
paid? The answer is obvious, and if a 
smaller acquisition cost is paid, it is to 
be expected that the department will in 
turn reduce the rates of a comparable 
amount, and thus the companies will find 
themselves in the identical position with 
the business of their representatives vir- 
tually destroyed. 

“I think it may be fairly stated at this 
juncture that if the agents are convinced 
that the preservation of this business lies 
in the reduction of acquisition cost, they 
will do as they have always done—frank- 
ly face the situation and make such con- 
tribution as the demands of the business 


may require. This phase was thoroughly 
investigated by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago on June 11, 12 and 
13, 1930, when a most exhaustive examin- 
ation into acquisition cost ‘was made by 
that convention and the decision is a 
matter of public record. In any state, 
if failure to secure the necessary rates 
is based on the unwillingness of the rat- 
ing authority to grant the requested 
factor for acquisition, there might be 
some justification for such a reduction. 
Even then, however, only after all legal 
recourse has been exhausted. 

“Fair play demands that where a state 
authority approves a percentage for ac- 
quisition cost, that factor shall be used 
by the companies. Fair play further de- 
mands that the producer shall not be 
made to pay for losses. He has no voice 
in the determination of the factors for 
losses and is unable to prove to the rat- 
ing authorities the justification of that 
part of the rate. He should, of course. 
be expected to support the filing, having 
confidence in the integrity of the figures, 
compiled by his principals, but the final 
responsibility for proving the justice of 
those figures must rest with the com- 
panies and their failure to approve them, 
by every sense of justice, must not re- 
sult in his being penalized therefor. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
failure of the Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence to recognize this as a sound prin- 
ciple, must inevitably result in a protest 
of the rating authorities by the agency 
force, and that the rates only be loaded 
with such factor of acquisition cost as 
is paid. 


Substantial Progress Made 


Mr. Harrington was impressed by the 
fact that substantial progress has been 
made in aiding the compensation rating 
situation by the adoption of “certain of 
our plans by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance.” Since any at- 
tempt to explore a rating formula having 
as its objective, the correction of the ex- 
isting discrimination against the stock 
companies on a large risk, takes greater 
time than at the disposal of the various 
committees at work on it, the decision 
was made: To solve the problem con- 
fronting us on the great majority of our 
risks and to study the competitive phase 
of the larger risk as a separate objec- 
tive. He recognized, of course, that final 
determination of the adoption of the 
present program rests in the hands of 
each individual state authority. “But 
certainly the recommendation of the in- 
surance commissioners’ convention will 
command the sympathetic consideration 
of this problem in each state,” he de- 
clared. 

Pointing to the specific accomplish- 
ments already achieved the report out- 
lined: 

1. The adoption of the principle of 
the loss constant to provide a sufficient 
sum in dollars to compensate the stock 
insurance carriers for their loss ratio on 
the small risks which are principally car- 
ried by them over and above the loss 
ratio experienced on the larger risks. 

2. The adoption in the rate formula 
of a factor which takes into consideration 
a combination of the latest policy year 
with the latest calendar year experience, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Good Attendance Expected 
At I. A. C. Winter Meeting 


A good attendance is expected at the 
winter meeting next Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference to be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York. With newly 
elected President Clarence A. Palmer, 
Insurance Co. of North America, presid- 
ing, an executive session will be held 
Tuesday afternoon at which committee 
reports will be made. The following 
morning the ad men will divide up into 
separate group meetings for round table 
discussion. 

The luncheon speaker will be E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president, National 
Surety Corp., as announced in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. Due 
to his nation-wide prominence the I. A. C. 
feels fortunate in having obtained Mr. 
Allen for its program. His topic, “The 
Insurance Buyer, the Agent, the Insur- 
ance Company—and Their Relations to 
Each Other,” is one on which he is well 
qualified to speak, having had experience 
in all three capacities. He was a big 
real estate operator first, then operated 
a large general agency in Helena, Ark., 
and finally became a company executive. 

Other speakers on the program are 
Philip L. Thomson, president of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulation, and John Ca- 
ples of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, who will discuss “Tested Advertis- 
ing Copy,” on which subject he has re- 
cently written a book. 

A. Wilbur Nelson, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, is in charge of the 
program. 





J. J. HOEY MORTGAGE COMMENTS 





1914 Report Made While Deputy Incor- 
porated in Moreland Commission 
Memorandum Filed With Governor 
As far back as 1914 the New York 

Insurance Department was keeping close 

track of the mortgage situation in this 

state. In the report of the Moreland 
commission Commissioner Alger said that 
if recommendations made by Deputy 

James J. Hoey at that time had been 

put into effect there would not be the 

condition in the mortgage companies 
which we have today. Mr. Hoey is now 
collector of the port. In discussing the 
title, bond and mortgage companies Mr. 

Hoey said in part in his report, dated 

1914: 

The situation is one that needs careful han- 
dling at this time because harsh measures might 
have an injurious effect on real estate values 
in the present depressed condition of the mar- 
ket. The policy of the Department should be 
to exercise vigilant supervision and prevent the 
companies becoming so involved that their in- 
solvency would evenutally come about. Rather, 
they should be compelled to adopt a more con- 
servative policy. To accomplish this, it is pri- 
marily necessary that all companies insuring 
mortgages and securities should be brought un- 
der the insurance law. 

The same restrictive and regulative conditions 


E. M. ALLEN NEWARK SPEAKER 


Surety Underwriters There Told of Need 
for New Alertness to Keep Abreast 
of Changing Business Picture 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey had its biggest turnout of 
the season at its monthly luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday at the Downtown Club, 
Newark. E. M. Allen, executive vice- 
president of the National Surety Corp, 
the speaker, gave an encouraging talk on 
the business recovery and inspired his 
audience to keep pace with the better 
times which are immediately ahead. Mr. 
Allen pinch-hitted for Vincent Cullen, 
president of the National Surety, who had 
been out of town. John F. Clark, vet- 
eran American Surety-New York Casual- 
ty resident vice-president, who is presi- 
dent of the association, was toastmaster, 
and appointed a nominating committee 
of three, headed by Clyde W. Quick, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, to submit a 
1935 slate of officers 

Impressed by the fact that business 
men are now dealing with a new set of 
conditions, Mr. Allen’s purpose was to 
stimulate thinking processes along new 
lines. He saw new customers, new faces, 
looming up everywhere as a result of 
depression difficulties, to whom the story 
of complete insurance protection should 
be told. He noted among new coverages 
necessary those brought about by Repeal. 
Then he observed: “Unless the under- 
writer and agent are on their toes in 
acting on these changing conditions busi- 
ness will go elsewhere. Customers these 
days are much more cost-minded, serv- 
ice-minded and company-minded in re- 
gard to their insurance, and unless they 
get the proper attention they will pull 
out of an agent’s office no matter how 
long the account has been in it.” 

Mr. Allen admitted to mistakes of the 
past such as company desire for business 
being paid more attention than education 
of agents producing this business, and 
excess commission arrangements, but 
felt that the lessons of such mistakes had 
been well learned. 


H. E. KNOBLOCK PROMOTED 

Henry E. Knoblock, who has been at- 
tomobile department manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in its East- 
ern division since inception, has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. The 
appointment was made known by Prest- 
dent J. B. Levison on Wednesday. 


BROKERS PRAISE VAN SCHAICK 

A long resolution prepared by the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association in support and 
praise of the administration of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Van Schaick and 
urging his continuance in office has been 
sent to Governor Lehman. 
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ought to be imposed on all and they ought t 
be obliged to obey uniform rulings made by om¢ 
department. This will serve to give greater 
protection to the inv-sting public that depends 
upon the representations of such companies for 
the security of their investments. 
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Compensation Recommendations 


Commissioners Adopt Resolution of Sub-committee Submitted 
to Main Convention; Payroll Audits, Acquisition 
Cost and Expense Supervision Urged 


St. Petersburg, Dec. 5—The report of 
the sub-committee on compensation in- 
surance of the Convention, submitted to 
the main body today, was approved. New 
York Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick, chairman of this committee, told 
of the many hearings held and briefs 
studied since the committee was appoint- 
ed in June, 1933, by Judge W. S. Pope, 
chairman of the main compensation com- 
mittee. Its purpose was to study the 
serious underwriting problems confront- 
ing compensation insurers. 

After carefully considering the various 
recommendations submitted the following 
resolution was drawn up by the sub- 
committee endorsing a compensation 
rateemaking program in which the gen- 
eral rate level would be based upon the 
two latest available policy years and 
would contain a basic 2.5 contingency 
loading. Expense constants would remain 
the same, acquisition costs watched close- 
ly and pay audits given test checks. This 
resolution read: 

Bad Loss Situation Recognized 

“Whereas, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has for a number of years pro- 
duced a substantial net deficiency to in- 
surers; and 

“Whereas, the continuation of such 
losses would result in the reduction of 
security underlying contracts issued by 
such insurers; and 

“Whereas, extended study of the prob- 
lems involved in workmen’s compensation 
business leads to the conclusion that the 
following recommendations may offer a 
solution ; 

“Be it resolved, that: 1. The general 
rate level shall be based upon the two 
latest available policy years of experi- 
ence, provided, however, that if the pre- 
mium volume for the two latest policy 
years combined is less than $1,500,000, an 
additional policy year of experience shall 
be introduced; such experience to be de- 
veloped to an ultimate basis in accord- 
ance with the Standard Procedure. 

“2. In accordance with the principle 

that rates shall be adequate and reason- 
able to meet all losses over a period of 
years, rates as finally calculated shall 
contain a basic contingency loading of 
2.5 points which shall vary according to 
the following conditions: 
_“(a) Beginning with calendar year 1933 and 
including all subsequent calendar years, a record 
shall be kept of the accumulated profit or loss 
resulting from a realized loss ratio less than or 
greater than permissible. 

a The basic contingency loading of 2.5 
points shall vary (rounded to the nearest one- 
half point) with the accumulated profit or loss 
thus determined from a minimum of zero when 
the accumulated profit is equal to 2.5% of the 
earned premium of the latest calendar year, to 
a maximum of 5.0 points when the accumulated 
loss is equal to 2.5% or more of the earned 
Premium of the latest calendar year. 

“It is expected that the accumulation 
shall not continue indefinitely and that it 
shall be terminated as to old balances 
after a reasonable period, viz., five years. 

‘3. The National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance shall collect data to de- 
termine the warrant for use of loss con- 
stants and where warranted shall pro- 
ceed with the calculation of such con- 
Stants. 

“4. There shall be no change in the 
Status of expense constants at the pres- 
ent time. 

Payroll Audit Test Checks Urged 
. Further resolved, that the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, the 
‘ational Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
/nderwriters and other rating organiza- 
tions be urged to make representative 
test checks of payroll audits and classifi- 
Cation assignments for the purpose of 


disclosing and correcting any defects in 





“The Old Order Changeth” 


Clarence W. Hobbs gave an appro- 
priate poetical twist to the conclusion | 
of his long report on workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making which seemed 
to be appreciated by some of the com- 
missioners. Philosophically he said 
that in the midst of a very evident 
change in economic, social and polit- 
ical ideals, to express alarm, regret or 
distrust does no good. He finished by | 
saying: 

“Change was inevitable, as change | 
always is, nor is the change confined 
to our country only. Thus, carriers 
and officials alike can but do the du- 
ties of the day as well and as faith- 
fully as they may and be sure that the 
morrow will take care of itself. 

““*The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many 

ways, 

Lest one good custom should cor- 

rupt the world.” 











the audit and classification system and 
report thereon to the compensation com- 
mittee of the Convention and the re- 
spective state authorities. Companies 
shall be urged to carefully study the effi- 
cacy of their audit system.” 

The resolution also provided that the 
compensation carriers be urged to en- 
gage the services of competent physicians 
and surgeons to review the quality of 
medical treatment afforded and deter- 
mine whether proper and _ necessary 
treatments are furnished by qualified 
doctors and all improper and unnecessary 
treatment eliminated along with any 
overcharges for treatment; the carriers 
and their organizations shall be urged to 


Pope Discusses Adoption 
Of Uniform Auto Policies 


The progress made toward adoption of 
uniform standard automobile policies and 
endorsements for use by all companies 
writing this line of insurance was out- 
lined to the St. Petersburg convention by 
Casualty Commissioner W. S. Pope of 
Texas, who has taken a prominent part 
in this activity. Specifically Mr. Pope 
was on the program to discuss the paper 
presented on the subject by Col. Howard 
P. Dunham of Connecticut, and his re- 
marks centered around the adoption of 
the uniform policy as an example of con- 
servation. 

Commissioner Pope was greatly en- 
couraged by the approval given in Texas 
just before the St. Petersburg meeting 
to the eight standard policy forms and 
114 endorsements intended for nation- 
wide use. -These forms, which are in- 
tended to insure every hazard incident 
to automobile ownership including buses 
and trucks, are for use effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1935, by all carriers doing business 
in Texas. The approval, given by the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers, was made in compliance with th- 
statute which authorizes the Insurance 
Board to approve classifications of haz- 
ards, and rates applicable thereto, as 
well as prescribed policies and endorse- 
ments defining such classifications of 
hazards in order that uniform rates will 
be charged by all carriers. 

A hearing will be held by the Texas 
Board at Austin on December 13 to con- 
sider a general casualty and fire auto- 
mobile manual and rate revision. 


inquire into the source of possible waste 
in the expenses incurred for medical 
treatment. The National Council shall 
be urged to draft appropriate statistical 
calls, which should disclose any excessive 
average and unit costs of medical treat- 
ment and to report thereon to the com- 
pensation committee of the Convention. 
Carriers shall be urged to continue the 


(Continued on Page 40) 


C. W. Hobbs’ Compensation Report 


Encouraged That Some Agreement on Rate-Making Program 
Was Reached After Long Series of Impasses; 
Future Looks Brighter 


With his usual thoroughness Clarence 
W. Hobbs, special representative of the 
commissioners on the staff of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, presented to this weck’s St. Pet- 
ersburg annual meeting a complete re- 
view of developments on the workmen’s 
compensation rate-making program. Mr. 
Hobbs’ report embraced the 1933 rate 
revision, an interpretation of the reso- 
lutions in connection with the 1934 pro- 
gram and memorandums on the new 
classification inspection plan and revised 
compensation and employers’ liability 
manual. The report covered a period 
of eighteen months during the past 
twelve of which the industrial recovery 
has brought some easing of the tense- 
ness of the compensation situation. In 
fact, in Mr. Hobbs’ opinion, “there is 
good reason to expect for this year an 
increase in compensation premiums and 
a halt in the upward progress of loss 
ratio, measured on the basis of policy 
years and with due allowance for rate 
changes already made.” 


Hopeful of the Future 


But Mr. Hobbs was quite frank in say- 
ing that “it would be foolish to deny 
that the compensation situation is as vet 
far from satisfactory.” He noted that 
the tendency of carriers, especially of 
stock carriers, is to keep compensation 


writings at as moderate a volume as pos- 
sible. This might well have been ex- 
pected, he declared, after the great losses 
taken, and can hardly be changed until 
the business shows a better experience. 
He further pointed out: 

“The feeling of the stock carriers has 
been intensified through inability to come 
to an understanding with their agents 
looking towards a betterment of the sit- 
uation. An agreement was reached, and 
reported to the sub-committee of work- 
men’s compensation during the current 
month. How much this will avail to bet- 
ter conditions remains to be seen. The 
fact that some agreement was reached 
after a long series of impasses is en- 
couraging, and may perhaps portend 
something for the future. 

“The future too must disclose whether 
the compensation business will improve 
in a genuine fashion and to a substantial 
degree along with the industrial recov- 
ery for which all pray and the clearing 
away of the clouds that have enshroud- 
ed the economic status of the countrs 
ever since the calamitous days at the 
end of the year 1929.” 

The New Rating Plan 

Referring to the new rate-making plan 
of the National Council which is before 
the main body of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners this 
week for approval, Mr. Hobbs observed 


St. Petersburg Meeting of the Commissioners 


that it represents a_ reconciliatian of 
views which at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion were some distance apart. He 
felt that commendation is due the car- 
riers for having approached a difficult 
problem in broad and liberal spirit, and 
for having evolved a plan “which seems 
in its general outline both equitable and 
conservative.” 

His suggestion to the sub-committee of 
the commissioners on compensation was 
that they consider recommendation to 
the National Convention of the inclusion 
in the annual statement or of the re- 
quirement, outside the annual statement, 
of a return, patterned after the Schedule 
“W” required in a number of states, of 
premiums earned and losses incurred, 
segregated by states, and covering all 
states where private insurance of the 
compensation hazard is permitted. “Such 
a return would furnish a highly desir- 
able and authoritative basis for the com- 
putation of profit and loss under the 
plan proposed,” he said. 

Interpreting some of the features of 
the new program the report read in part: 

“The new rating plan deserves a cer- 
tain comment. Some criticism has been 
made of the changing rating methods 
adopted by the National Council during 
the past few years. Rating methods must 
change ever and anon, particularly when 
they deal with a subject relatively new, 
and in which new and unexpected ele- 
ments develop. During the years of the 
depression the National Council was con- 
fronted with a sudden and alarming in- 
crease in loss ratio. Existing rating 
methods seemed certain to produce in- 
adequate rates. A shift was made to 
a one year experience basis, and this 
was the only really novel element; for 
the projection of medical costs and the 
contingency loading of 2.5 points had al- 
ready been introduced or advocated. 

“That the change was necessary, that 
it was not sufficient to cope with the sit- 
uation, may be seen from the experience. 
No rating method based on past experi- 
ence ever can keep pace with a mounting 
loss ratio. The unmodified policy year 
loss ratios for 1930, 1931 and 1932 wer¢ 
71.3, 72.2 and 63.5 respectively. The cal- 
endar year loss ratios as per New York 
casualty reports for the business of 1931, 
1932 and 1933 were 71.1, 69.3 and 72.0 re- 
spectively. 

Reason For Change to Calendar Year 

“It was the wide discrepancy between 
the policy year loss ratio for 1932 and 
the calendar year loss ratio for 1933 
which had much to do with the demand 
for a change. Contributing causes were 
the fact that the National Council's rate- 
making program, while generally accept- 
ed, had not been accepted in all states 
Some did not like the projection of med- 
ical costs; others objected to the contin- 
gency factor. It was felt that the rating 
plan bore no promise of bringing about 
what was desired, a situation where the 
stock carriers would about break even 
The mutuals and other participating car- 
riers appeared in a better position due 
to the margin between the expense load- 
ing and their actual expense ratios, and 
a somewhat more favorable loss ratio. 

“The main principle advocated by those 
desiring a change was some form of th« 
so-called “accounts current” principle: 
i. e., keeping account of underwriting 
losses sustained and to make allowance 
for underwriting profits experienced by 
the carriers as a whole. Thus, over a 
period of years the carriers as a whole 
would neither make money nor lose 
money. 

“A second principle was the substitu- 
tion in the rating procedure of calendar 
year loss ratios for policy year loss ra- 
tios. A calendar vear loss ratio is the 
ratio between premiums earned and 
losses incurred during a single calendar 
vear. Premiums earned are calculated 
by setting up premiums received during 
the year, adding the unearned premium 
reserve at the beginning of the year and 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Put Up to Engineers 
HEAR SLANT OF F. R. JONES 


N. Y. Convention Told of Seriousness of 
Silicosis Situation; Suggests Preven- 
tion by Engineering 

Some aspects of the occupational di- 
sease problem, and particularly the pre- 
vention of occupational dust-diseases of 
the lungs, were presented to the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
annual session this week in New York 
City by F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. In his opinion the 
dust diseases, of which silicosis ranks 
first, have given rise to a problem of 
such magnitude and pressing importance 
to industry as, temporarily at least, to 
relegate other occupational diseases to 
a position of relative immateriality. The 
speaker made the following observations: 

What Dusts to Be Eliminated the 

Problem 

“In its engineering aspects, the prin- 
cipal problem in prevention of silicosis 
is the removal of or prevention of in- 
halation of dust. As a layman I cannot 
imagine how, practically, all dust can be 
removed or kept from inhalation. There- 
fore, primarily at least, efforts should 
probably be directed principally to the 
elimination of harmful dusts. Here you 
are confronted with several difficulties. 
The preponderance of medical opinion 
is that, of the organic dusts constantly 
generated in industry, only dust of free 
silica (silicon dioxide), and perhaps as- 
bestos dust—and these dusts only when 
in minute particles—are harmful—that is, 
harmful in the sense and to the extent of 
causing specific disabling diseases of the 
lungs. But that is merely a majority 
opinion, from which there are dissents; 
and it is open to doubt. 

“Only a few months ago 
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thority on this subject in Great Britain 
declared: We need a scientific ‘reces- 
sional’ in which to re-examine with an 
open mind many of the generalizations 
now accepted as current coin in relation 
to silicosis and ‘miners’ phthisis.’ 

“Silicosis is—in colloquial language— 
‘all mixed up with’ tuberculosis. Appar- 
ently tuberculosis induces silicosis, and 
silicosis lessens resistance to tuberculosis, 
or something like that. But tuberculosis 
may be caused by organic dust or, for 
all that I can learn to the contrary, may 
be indirectly activated by other dusts. 
Consequently how far all dusts, or, if 
not all, then what dusts, imperatively 
need to be eliminated is, as yet, a prob- 
lem to be determined largely by experi- 
mentation, not based a priori on present 
medical opinion, but on the results of 
experience—on the results in the way of 
reducing morbidity from the use of spe- 
cific means for prevention—engineering 
means among others. 

“A problem of vital importance in the 
study of éngineering means of preven- 
tion is the determination of what is prac- 
ticable—economically and humanly. Eco- 
nomically, the best means for prevention 
may often be impracticable. Industry 
cannot afford to be continually replacing 
its machinery to experiment with the 
latest gadgets. It would be a jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, to load 
an industry to death to prevent expos- 
ure to an occupational disease. And 
some means of prevention may be such 
that the workmen simply cannot be in- 
duced to use them properly and con- 
sistently. This problem will be particu- 
larly acute in the smaller undertakings. 

“What is practicable in large and well 
organized establishments is often im- 
practicable in minor operations. Thus in 
the prevention of lead poisoning, the well 
established paint factories have been al- 
most completely successful, whereas 
among the job-painters the incidence of 
that disease has been very little reduced. 
Results will probably be similar as to 


silicosis. In South Africa, where sili- 
cosis seems to be concentrated princi- 
pally in mines, generally large establish- 
ments, measures of prevention are suc- 
ceeding in reducing the incidence of the 
disease encouragingly. But in Cumber- 
land County, New South Wales, where 
a. scheme of compensation for silicosis 
applicable to such small-job trades as 
quarrying, rock drilling, sewer excava- 
tion, etc., is in force, it seems that little 
progress in prevention is being made, 
though strenuous medical means are re- 
sorted to. It may turn out to be a job 
for engineers to discover means for pre- 
vention of silicosis practicable for the 
‘little fellow.’ At least that is a point 
which will require your study. 
Formation of Minimum Standards 
“This question of what is practicable, 
as distinguished from the ideal, leads up 
to another aspect of the matter. In my 
opinion, besides studying the best prac- 
ticable ways and means for prevention, 
engineers should also give consideration 
to the formmlation of minimum stand- 
ards, and to ways and means for pro- 
curing their observance. Authoritative 
formulation of such standards is needed 
for many purposes—to impress backward 
industrialists, to guide and support in- 
surers in granting or refusing coverage 
and to furnish a scientific basis for regu- 
lations to be enforced by public authori- 
ties. A code of such standards needs to 
be elaborate, so as to fit different con- 
ditions, and to be open to continual re- 
vision, so as to keep abreast with the 
developments of research and experience. 
“A present obstacle to prevention, not 
often realized but of no mean impor- 
tance, is that many of our states have 
laws which impose upon employers in- 
definite obligations for the protection of 
the health of employes, such as to pro- 
vide ‘adequate’ ventilation, and to do 
this where ‘practicable’ and to do that 
\.here ‘reasonable,’ subject to liability for 
damages for non-compliance, leaving it 
to juries in litigated cases to determine 





—— 
what is ‘adequate,’ ‘practicable’ or ‘rea, 
sonable’ under the circumstances, Hoy 
can any of you expect an employer to go 
to much expense to follow your advice 
when an ignorant and misled jury may 
mulct him in damages for not doing dif. 
ferently ? 

“In my opinion, it is practically essep. 
tial to prevention by engineering Means 
to procure the replacement of such lay 
as these by public regulations preserih. 
ing definite standards, for the develop. 
ment of which your co-operation jis fe. 
quisite, and to get rid of the disturbing 
influences of juries in determining engi. 
neering questions by means of the adop- 
tion of ‘compensation’ as the exclusive 
remedy for occupational diseases, for 
which result also your assistance would 
be of great weight.” 





TAKING LARGER QUARTERS 


Seaboard Surety’s Growth This Yea; 
Makes Necessary Roomier Home 
Offices; Still at 80 John St. 

The Seaboard Surety will centralize 
all of its home office activity on one floor 
in the 80 John Street, New York, build. 
ing on December 9. Its new twelfth 
floor headquarters there will be 7,0 
square feet. The company has been Jo- 
cated at this address Since inception, 
and with the enjoyment of increased pro- 
duction this year, has found its presem 
offices on the grade and ninth floors 
inadequate. Hence the entire twelfth 

floor has bcen leased. 


FILE RATES FOR AUTO POLICY 


The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America has filed with the Virginia state 
corporation commission a proposed rating 
plan for public liability and_ property 
damage coverage on persons operating 
private passenger automobiles designated 
as “sclected automobile operators’ pol- 
icy.” A hearing on the proposal is set 
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Approve Amendments 
To Uniform Auto Act 


CANADIAN SUP’TS TAKE ACTION 





Changes Going Before Legislatures of 
Provinces For Enactment; General 
Revision Expected in 1935 


R. Leighton Foster, Ontario Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, who is secretary 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces. of Canada, 
has announced that suggestions for the 
amendment of the uniform automobile 
insurance act have been approved by the 
members of the association and will be 
recommended to the legislatures of the 
provinces for enactment. This act is in 
effect in all Canadian provinces except 
Quebec. The suggested amendments 
have been made by the Association pend- 
ing a general revision of the act which 
is expected to be prepared for consid- 
eration at its 1935 conference. 

Among changes recommended is one 
which would enable the superintendent 
of a province to approve special forms 
of policies; another removes doubts and 
uncertainties and makes provision for 
fair distribution between the insurer and 
insured in cases of partial recovery. Pro- 
vision is made in another to cover the 
owner or whoever drives a car with his 
consent; another is claimed to defeat 
collusive claims of members of families; 
one deals with the minimum liability un- 
der the policy, while provisions dealing 
with excess coverage and defense where 
there is excess coverage would be 
changed. 

Other amendments suggested would 
permit the insured to be added as a third 
party, change the clauses dealing with 
driving while intoxicated, restore the 
conditions dealing with repair or replace- 
ment when there is loss of damage to an 
automobile and provide that the company 
must only refund premiums actually paid 
by the insured when a policy is canceled. 





WM. W. EDMONDS DEAD 
Senior Inspector of N. J. Compensation 
Rating Board Had Useful Career; 
Paid Tribute by A. R. Lawrence 
After an illness of seven and one-half 
months William W. Edmonds, senior in- 
spector of the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau of New Jersey, passed 
away at his home in Arlington, N. J. 
Stricken with kidney disease after what 
appeared to be an ordinary case of 
grippe, Mr. Edmonds made the most 
earnest and sustained effort to fight this 
condition and repeatedly rallied after the 
doctors had yielded all hope. He was 
in his fifty-first year. In addition to his 
wife, Mr. Edmonds has left a son, Rob- 
ert, in his senior year of high school, 

and a younger daughter. 

Mr. Edmonds joined the Bureau in 
May, 1918, the first year of its operation. 
Through the years he has played an ac- 
tive part in the development and appli- 
cation of the chemical rating plan, in ad- 
dition to the duties of senior field in- 
spector handling investigations of special 
importance. Paying tribute to him 
Chairman A. R. Lawrence said: “He 
was an earnest and painstaking worker, 
with the utmost of loyalty and devotion 
to all of his obligations. We shall miss 
him very much indeed.” 


Farleys in Surety Field 

With Acme Brokerage Corp. 

William H. Farley and Philip R. Far- 
ley, brothers of Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, have been publicized 
by the newspapers in the past few days 
with their opening of a new general in- 
‘urance and surety bond agency. It is 
“nown as the Acme Brokerage Corp. 
and located at 20 Pine Street, New York. 
William H., its president, has had some 
life insurance experience, and Philip R., 
Its Secretary and treasurer, has an en- 
smeering background. 
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STORM WARNING 


The worst enemies of plate glass— 
snow, hail, cold, wind, sleet, public 
unrest—strike with full force in 


winter. 


The cost of plate glass has in- 
creased; the insurance rate for plate 
glass has not. Is every plate glass risk 


in your territory insured ? 


OW. Salk & Go 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


8 & G FUR 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORAT’N 


Home Offices: BALTIMORE 





“Consult Your Agent or Broker as You Would Your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Safety Film Comedy 
Has National Premiere 


METROPOLITAN LIFE PRODUCER 


Part of Company’s Nation-wide Program 
for Promotion of Accident Prevention; 
Unique Cast of Characters 


A new safety film is making its pre- 
miere this week, being a production of 
the Metropolitan Life as part of its na- 
tion-wide program for the promotion of 
safety. Called “Once Upon a Time,” the 
film is a comedy in full color and with 
sound, in which the road hog, the speed- 


er, the careless pedestrian and other 


menaces to highway safety will all rec- 
ognize themselves and will see the death 
and disaster which result from their 
recklessness. 

It is already indicated that this film 
will have a popular appeal and will be 
given wide circulation. In Massachu- 
setts, for example, it is sponsored by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paul G. Kirk, com- 
missioner of the state department of pub- 
lic safety, who appears on the screen in 
a brief introductory scene. The Gov- 
ernor’s committee on street and highway 
safety is promoting the film in the Bay 
State in co-operation with the registry 
of motor vehicles, safety councils and 
police chiefs. Initial showings are being 
given in principal cities of the state as 
well as elsewhere throughout the nation. 


The Cast of Characters 


As a comedy filled with humorous sit- 
uations, all of which point to a moral, 
the cast of characters appropriately in- 
cludes such favorites as the Mad Hater, 
Simple Simon, Jack Spratt, Cinderella 
and other old-time favorites. While 
laughable situations pervade the film and 
make it 100% entertainment and the 
scenes in a way are removed from mod- 
ern life, the actions of the story book 
motorists are no more absurd than the 
actions of the drivers who cause fatal 
accidents on Massachusetts highways 
every day in the week. 

Accidents are shown before, during and 
after the actual crashes, which should 
cure those who see them of ever beat- 
ing the lights, passing on curves or com- 
mitting any of the other violations of 
common sense and road that re- 
sult in serious accidents. 


rules 


Compensation 


(Continued from Page 37) 
study of panel systems of doctors under 
the supervision of the National Council 
and the National Bureau. 

“Further resolved, that the Conference 
on Acquisition and Field Supervision 
Cost for Casualty Insurance be request- 
ed to analyze the Casualty Experience 
Exhibits of all companies and report to 
the compensation committee of the Con- 
vention relative to the payment or allow- 
ance by any company of acquisition and 
field supervision cost exceeding 17%%.” 

Finally the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters is request- 
ed to analyze the casualty experience ex- 
hibits of all companies and report to the 
compensation committee of the Conven- 
tion relative to the expenditure by any 
company for all expenses on workmen’s 
compensation insurance of in excess of 
the 40% normal loading for expenses and 
to report thereon to the compensation 
committee of the convention. 





NEW A. & H. SALES RECORD 

The establishment of a new sales rec- 
ord for accident insurance production 
with a total of 1,671 policies, aggregating 
$39,084 in annual premiums was reported 
at the twentieth anniversary dinner 
staged by the Lawton-Byrne-Bruner In- 
surance Agency Co. of St. Louis Decem- 
ber 3 to hear the results in the special 
two months’ campaign. First prize was 


won by C. S. Lawton, vice-president. 


Bey 
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SEABOARD SURETY CO. 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
Capital $1,000,000 


Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 














E. W. Briggs, 
V.-P. and Treas. 


L. C. Amos, V.-Pres. 


80 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-7345 


H. W. Rudolph, 
Secretary 


R. M. Smith, V.-Pres. 





Surety Men Elated Over 
Big Drop in Bank Failures 


It was good news to surety and fidel- 
ity underwriters to learn the other day 
that bank failures in the United States 
have dwindled to the lowest level in 
fourteen years. According to Federal 
kkeserve Board figures only fifty-seven 
institutions, having combined deposits of 
less than $40,000,000, have closed so far 
this year. This compares with a record 
ot 2,430 failures in the year ended June 
3), 1932, which tied up a total of $1,761,- 
002,000. Closings were the smallest ‘since 
1920, when forty-seven failures tied up 
$20,725,000. 

With the rapid decline in bank closings 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which is supplying insurance up to 
$5,000 for individual accounts in 14,100 
of the country’s 15,600 banks, reported 
another rise in bank deposits. 

Deposits of all the F.D.LC. banks of 
October 1 were estimated at $37,000,000,- 
000, a gain of nearly $1,250,000,000 over 
June 30, when the combined deposits 
added up to $35,766,394,000. 

Of the fifty-seven banks closed in the 
first eleven months of this year only 
seven institutions with total deposits of 


$1,700,000 were F.I.D.C. members. The 
other fifty were state institutions and 
their deposits were not insured. About 


$38,000,000 was involved in these closings. 

Officials ascribed four of the closings 
to defalcations, because the banks were 
not “economically justified,” and the sev- 
enth as “bad management.” 


Aetna C. & S. Posters 


, e e | 
An important feature of the is 


| cessfully staged safety campaign just 
completed in Greater New York was 
the wide distribution of posters point- 
ing to safety axioms. These posters 
were contributed by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety. An indication that 
the New York Police Department, 
sponsors of the campaign, appreciated 
this co-operation is shown by the fact | 
that 45,000 of them were displayed in 
the Greater City—20,000 on poles and 
the balance in schools, store windows 
and other locations. 

There were two types on display, 
one on the signal posts bearing the 
admonition “Cross With the Green 
Light,” and the other (used between | 
| crossings) having the wording “Cross | 
at Crossing.” | 
| 





COAST SURETY ELECTION 

At the recent meeting of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of Southern 
California the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Dick Graves, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity; vice-president, Ed. 
J. Walsh, Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance, and secretary, Charlie Batcheld- 
er, Indemnity of North America. 


Harrington Report 
(Continued from page 36) 


thus correcting the slack which has pre- 
viously existed in applying rates based 
on past experience to current conditions. 


Joint Contribution Plan 


As to the, much discussed joint contri- 
bution plan, which was advocated by the 
agents, approved by the stock compa- 
nies, and disapproved by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, Mr. 
Harrington reported: 

“We have no official advices as to the 
attitude of the commissioners’ sub- 
committee on this phase of the program, 
but it is believed that the objections to 
it were two-fold: 

“(a) That it would discriminate against 
these states which had previously grant- 
ed the full increases requested by the 
companies in favor of those states which 
had rejected such rate increases, either 
in whole or in part. 

“(b) That it is an undisputed fact that 
both the stock companies and_ their 
agents are not now properly reimbursed 
for their actual expense in the adminis- 
tration of the business on their books, 
which is largely represented by the small 
risk. 


Wisconsin Agents Hope to Right 
Situation 

Taken by surprise by the Acquisition 
Cost Conference’s action in ordering a 
commission out on workmen’s compen- 
sation business the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is now endeav- 
oring to straighten out the situation so 
far as the interests of its members are 
concerned. The matter was probably the 
most important topic discussed at the 
recent annual convention at Wausau. The 
result was the appointment of a special 
committee. A conference with William 
Leslie, associate manager of the National 
Bureau, resulted in nothing more than 
the advancement of the views of the 
companies and the agents. 

Further committee meetings and con- 
ferences in an attempt to get together 
were planned, when news came that the 
companies had ordered reduced commis- 
sions effective January 1. The special 
Wisconsin committee met immediately, 
there being great concern that the 
agency side had not been granted what 
it deems sufficient time to solve so dif- 
ficult a situation. While neither Fred 
J. Lewis, chairman of the committee, or 
William B. Calhoun, ex-officio member 
as president of the state association, 
would comment on the results of the 
meeting, it was stated that adjournment 
had been taken subject to call, pending 
the receipt of further information re- 
quested from the National Bureau. 

Meanwhile there is much speculation 
as to whether or not Commissioner Mor- 
tensen will take a hand in the matter, 
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U. S. Supreme Court Denies Certioys; 

Writ Filed by Opponents of N. Y- 

Sup’t in Mortgage Decision 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance, was informed a few days 
ago that the United States Supreme 
Court has denied petition for a writ of 
certiorari by which opponents of the Su- 
perintendent sought to review the Fed. 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
in New York City restraining the Fed. 
eral District Court of Albany from inter. 
fering with the administration of certif- 
cated mortgage issues. 

Last March an order was obtained 
from United States District Judge Frank 
Cooper in Albany appointing substitute 
trustees to take over from Mr. Van 
Schaick the administration of certificated 
mortgage issues of the Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Co., one of the eighteen title 
and mortgage companies in state rehabil- 
itation. Similar orders were obtained 
subsequently with respect to the New 
York Title & Mortgage Co. and the Law- 
yers Title & Guaranty Co., two other 
companies in rehabilitation. The substi- 
tuted trustees were Edwin L. Garvin, 
Bainbridge ; Nathan D. Shapiro and John 
M. McGrath. 

These orders were at once appealed 
by Mr. Van Schaick and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on August 8, last, re- 
versed Judge Cooper’s interlocutory or- 
ders; on October 10 denied a petition 
for rehearing, and subsequently the peti- 
tion denied was brought before the Su- 
preme Court. 





A VICTORY FOR VAN 


SURETY ASS’N MEETS DEC. 12 





With E. C. Lunt Presiding All-Risk Pol- 
icy and New Reinsurance Agree- 
ment Scheduled to Come Up 

The annual meeting of the Surety As- 
sociation of America will be held Wed- 
nesday, December 12, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. 

Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, will preside over 
tlhe meeting, one feature of which will 
be the presentation of a revision of the 
standard form of reinsurance agreement. 
The committee, which has been at work 
on this revision for some months, is 
headed by Mr. Lunt. 

Another matter coming up for discus- 
sion is the all-risk policy offered by the 
inland marine underwriters, which, it is 
hoped, will reduce to a minimum en- 
croachments upon the business belong- 
ing to the burglary writing companics. 
R. A. Alguire, National Surety Corp. 
vice-president, will be among those ac- 
tive in this discussion. 

Resignations from association member- 
ship of the Concord Casualty & Surety 
and Hudson Counties Title and Mortgage 
Co. of Newburgh, N. Y., will be sub- 
mitted. 


Citizens Casualty Cancels 


All Policies On Its Books 


It is learned that the Citizens Casualty 
Company of Utica, a participating stock 
company, which undertook to pay both 
commissions and dividends, has canceled 
as of November 15, 193, all policies on 
its books. The New York Insurance De- 
partment has given permission to other 
companies to rewrite the cancelled poli- 
cies for the unexpired term for a pro 
rata premium. 

The Citizens Casualty was organized in 
1928 and for a time was quite active in 
endeavoring to obtain agency representa- 
tion among established stock company 
agencies throughout the state. 





and if so, what his action will be. From 
confidential sources it is learned that the 
commissioner does not look with favor 
on the companies’ way of solving the sit- 
uation by cutting commissions. Another 
session of the Wisconsin legislature will 
be held early in January and there 1s 
some concern as to what that may mean 
in reference to the matter. Wisconsin 
already has a state fire fund and a state 
public bank deposit fund. 
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just sentimental caste to be thinking about Christmas, even if this is being written 
before Thanksgiving. This month we offer you The Employers’ Pioneer Plus. The 
Employers’ Pioneer means some helpful articles on a variety of insurance subjects. The 
Plus consists of a little Christmas spirit, gift wrapped. Whether or not you send for your 
copy, may we use this space to extend to you the Season's Greetings. May 1935 be better 
than you hoped 1934 would be. And if you wish a copy of the December Pioneer (Gift 
Wrapped) address The Publicity Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston. The Employers’ 


Group includes The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Lid., The 





Employers’ Fire Insurance Co., and the American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
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Hobbs Hopeful in Compensation Report 


(Continued 


subtracting the unearned premium re- 
serve at the end of the year; losses in- 
curred by setting up losses paid during 
the year, subtracting the loss reserve as 
of the beginning of the year and adding 
the loss reserve as of the end of the 
year. * * * 

“There is nothing new about using cal- 
endar year experience for rate-making 
purposes. It is done in fire rating con- 
sistently. The use of policy year loss ra- 
tios in compensation rate-making is due 
to the fact that the conditions attendant 
upon compensation insurance make it for 
a number of reasons more desirable than 
the calendar year loss ratio. Calendar 
year loss ratios are considerably affected 
by such elements as the increase and 
decrease of premium volume. In time 
of decreasing volume, premium common- 
ly falls off faster than the loss payments. 
In time of increasing volume, current 
losses increase faster than premiums, due 
to the fact that much premium is col- 
lected at the termination of the policy. 

‘Again, if during a period of strained 
conditions any substantial number of 
companies go light on reserves and when 
conditions ease proceed to build them 
up, there is an apparent large increase 
in loss ratio. Both elements seem to 
have had something to do with the large 
calendar vear loss ratio for 1933. Again, 
the calendar year ratio inevitably 
contains some very recent loss experi- 
ence, the proper reserves for which are 
of necessity estimated. The policy year 
loss ratio avoids some of these difficul- 
ties. It is not affected bv changes in 
premium volume. It is affected in less 
measure by a general building up of loss 
reserves because the increase is divided 
among a number of policy years. It runs 
over a period of two years and its loss 
experience is therefore better natured 
and more accurately estimated than that 
of the calendar year. It furnishes a bet- 
ter ground for actuarial operations in- 
volving giving effect to law and rate 
changes 


loss 


Policy Year Disadvantages 

“On the other 
tain disadvantages. 
year now available 


hand it possesses cer- 

The latest policy 
is policy year 1932, 
which includes experience from January 
1, 1932, to December 31, 1933. This is 
available for use not earlier than May 1, 
requires a month or two to compile and 
audit, and may under the most favorable 
auspices be available for rates designed 
to take effect about August or Septem- 
ber. It therefore contains experience 
which is relatively remote from the time 
of rate-making, and may require an ele- 
ment of projection or a contingency fac- 
tor to bridge the gap. 

“In this point the 
ratio has a distinct advantage. Again, 
the policy year enters into rate-making 
as a first or second reporting of Sched- 
ule “Z.” It is known that there will be 
a further development of losses and pre- 
miums. These can be brought into the 
rate-making process only by the use of 
development factors. Here again the 
calendar year ratio has its advan- 
tage, as it embodies all changes made in 
the loss reserve as they occur. 


calendar year loss 


loss 


“But loss ratios are made up from the 
same material, combined in a different 
way. While the calendar year loss ratio 
may in a given year be some distance 
from the loss ratios of the policy years 
immediately before and after, over a 
period of years there should be no great 
difference. 

“While a number of radical plans were 
advocated, what was done was strikingly 
conservative. 


New Contingency Factor 


“The change in experience base from 
one to two years was a reversion to the 
principle of a longer base designed to 
avoid casual fluctuations in rates. Na- 
tion-wide it made no particular differ- 
ence in the present revision whether one 


from 
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or two years were used, the modified loss 
ratios of the two latest policy years be- 
ing very together. The Council did 
not adopt in complete form the accounts 
current method, nor did it shift over ab- 
solutely to the calendar year basis. What 
it did was to compute the increase or de- 
crease in rate level upon the loss ratios 
of the two latest policy years, and to 
replace the projection of medical loss ra- 
tios and the old contingency factor of 
2.5 points by a new contingency factor 
computed from the underwriting experi- 
ence as shown by calendar year loss ra- 
tios. This contingency factor, if there 
is neither underwriting profit nor loss, 
is 2.5 points. If there is an underwrit- 
ing profit equal to 2.5% of current premi- 
um, the contingency factor shrinks to 
zero. If there is an underwriting loss 
equal to or greater than 2.5% of current 
earned premium the contingency factor 
5 points. 


close 


increases to 5 
“The account current idea is preserved 
to the extent of keeping a cumulative 
record of underwriting profit and loss, 
segregated by states, beginning with cal- 
endar year 1933.” 
Loss Constants 


As to the feature of the new plan in- 
volving constants, Mr. Hobbs felt that in 
practice it would prove somewhat trou- 
blesome. He said: “There was a gen- 
eral indication of the correctness of the 
theory on which the loss constants rest, 
namely that the loss experience of small, 
non-experience rated risks averages 
worse than that of the larger, rated risks. 
But the constants based on actual 
experience were in some cases so ex- 
treme as to be inadmissible. Ultimately 
a compromise method was adopted. * * *” 


loss 


Conclusion 

In conclusion Mr. Hobbs said in part: 
“During the past year a sub-committee 
on workmen’s compensation has_ been 
giving attention to the problems of work- 
men’s compensation, and is to report its 
findings to the Commissioners’ committee 
on workmen’s compensation. In view of 
that fact, it appears undesirable to sub- 
mit specific recommendations. I desire 
merely to bespeak for the National Coun- 
cil and the companies of its membership 
a continuance of the fair and considerate 
attention to their problems given by the 
National Convention during several very 
trying years. 

“In the face of a calamitous experi- 
ence, a dreadful uncertainty as to the 
future of the business, the actions of the 
National Council appear to have been 
sensible and moderate; and with the ex- 
ception of the rate revision of 1932 th« 
carriers have succeeded admirably in dis- 
carding partizanship in the final analysis. 
What the future public policy of the 
states will be towards workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance cannot presently be 
foretold.” 
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Adequate Taxicab Protection A Big 
Problem Before N. Y. Legislature 


By Don Holbrook 


(Continued from Page 19) 

be confused as to the intent of the in- 
surance coverage. It is not the passen- 
ger but the transportation corporation 
which is protected by insurance. The 
passenger purchases transportation and if 
injured while a passenger and through no 
fault of his own, he has a right of action 
against the transportation corporation 
and the insurance is intended to guar- 
anty that the transportation corporation 
will pay damages awarded to the extent 
of the policy, any excess judgment of 
course being a liability of the transporta- 
tion corporation. 

It was brought out at the hearing held 
on the omnibus insurance bills at the 
extraordinary session that as a result of 
failure of some of the casualty compa- 
nies in which the insurance was placed, 
some omnibus companies had been faced 
with judgment to pay. Just before the 
close of the session last summer an at- 
tempt was made to overcome this situa- 
tion. One legislator, proceeding on the 
theory that inasmuch as the state com- 
pelled the purchase of taxicab insurance, 
suggested that the safety of such protec- 
tion by guaranteed. 

Propose Special Reserves 

It was proposed that companies writ- 
ing this class of business should deposit 
with the Superintendent of Insurance 
special reserves which would be used in 
event of liquidation of the company to 
pay judgments against the particular 
class of policyholders. The Insurance 
Department did not feel that this was 
the proper method of solving the prob- 
lem, and fell back on its proposal of last 
winter to further restrict investments of 
surplus and unearned premiums of casu- 
alty companies, and so no legislation on 
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the subject was introduced. The mattem 
has received some study since the ext 
ordinary 

One proposal that has been made ig 
for the state to require the creation off 
a company to guarantee the payment ¢ 
claims of all companies writing the clas 
es of automobile liability required to be 
had by law. This plan would follow thé 
act guaranteeing savings bank deposits} 
and each company doing such business! 
would pay a premium to the guaranteeingy 
company based on its volume of business 
in force. 

Certain it is that if the state is going 
to require amount of insurance coverage: 
on motor vehicles transporting passen= 
gers for hire, it must either guaranteél 
the adequacy of such insurance or must 
itself provide the insurance. This is ones 
of the problems the legislature of 1935) 
will be called upon to consider 

A bill was introduced by Senator Wald® 
at the extraordinary session setting up a 
standard financial responsibility law 
which would have the effect of greatly) 
increasing the number of motor vehicleg 
which would be subject to the law. Ags 
the law now stands on the New York® 
statute books, evidence of financial res 
sponsibility may be required by the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles after am 
accident in which a person has been in] 
jured has occurred. Under the Wald bill 
the accident record during the year off 
operation would determine whether thé 
motor vehicle owner should be subject 
to such law. While Senator Wald was 
not re-elected, it is expected the bill will 
be reintroduced at the regular sessiow 
of the 1935 legislature. It is a uniform) 
statute that will be proposed in a nume 
ber of states 


session. 


LIABLE FOR “PICKETING” INJURY 
In a recent ruling of the Indiana Ap 
peilate Court, which reversed a ruling 
of the state industrial board, the court) 
ruled that an employer is liable for 1%] 
juries to an employe suffered when thé) 
owner’s premises “are no longer a saftey 
place in which to work” because of pick] 
eting. The decision was given in a ¢ 
mine case in which an employe of the 
mine sought compensation for injuries 
suffered during an altercation with uniom 
pickets at the mine. The owners were 
attempting to operate on a non-union 
basis. The industrial board ruled the 
mine operators were not liable and the 
plaintiff appealed to the higher court. 


—EEEowse 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
with which is affiliated 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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